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the flag on July 4, 1940, nation-wide production line for national defence. 


WARNER & SWASEY 


5 igns ap for the dutation 


Every ounce of our energy is 
squarely behind this country’s rearma- 
ment program. While it would be far 
more profitable to us to have a smaller, 
more stable business, we are rushing 
two plant additions as our share in 
speeding up the tooling of aircraft 
plants, government arsenals, and other 


essential industries. 


The complete line of Warner & 
Swasey turret lathe tools has been 
entirely redesigned over the last two 
years, to help you get added produc- 
tion and speed from the turret lathes 
you have, and base prices of tools and 
turret lathes have not been increased 


since the war began. 


A training program has been devel- 
oped to help your workmen use their 
skill to best advantage, and to help 
them see their true part in this vast 
rearmament plan. This program is 


yours for the asking. 


You CAN TURN IT BETTER. FASTER. 
For LESS...WITH A WARNER & SWASEY 


Every one of us here, from workmen 
to field engineers to executives is at the 
service day or night of any unit in 
American industry engaged in the vital 


task of making our nation secure. 


WARNER 


& | 
SWASEY 
Turret Lathes 

Cleveland 
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CSS Week - 


S THEY come from the field, beans 
for ‘‘Boston baked” are bound to 
nclude a certain number of hard, wiz- 
ened “‘culls.”’ If these had to be picked 
mut by hand, bean prices would be a 
lot higher. But beans are still a great 
American staple—because of rubber. 
A manufacturer invented a machine 
that would spread beans over whirling 
pairs of rubber rolls. The beans move 
lown along the rolls, and the inferior 
beans which are small and wrinkled 
were supposed to be caught between 
the rolls and be carried down to a 
waste bin. 
But it didn’t work. The rolls were 


A typical example of Goodrich development in rubber 


too hard—they crushed good beans, 
and failed to catch many of the culls. 

The manufacturer had heard of the 
unusual things Goodrich has done 
with rubber, so he came here. Good- 
rich engineers had had years of ex- 
perience with rolls in paper and steel 
mills. They developed a rubber with 
a special finish—polished so that 
the good beans which are smooth slip 
over it, but just soft enough to seize 
any bean that is wrinkled, and pull 


it down and away. Thousands of 


these Goodrich rolls are in use today, 
working efficiently, lasting for years. 
Probably the next baked beans you 


The machine that censors 
the bean crop 


enjoy will be better because of this 
Goodrich development—and if they're 
canned, the can will probably be sealed 
with Goodrich cement, after being 
cleaned with Goodrich steam hose, 
its label made by Goodrich print- 
ing plates, and carried throughout the 
cannery on Goodrich conveyor belt. 
(A booklet of reprints of recent 
Goodrich advertisements in this series 
will be mailed free on request. Just 
write to Department Al0, The B. F. 
Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio.) 


Coodrich 
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Throughout the cement industry, Buell 
Dust Collectors employing the patented 
Van Tongeren System (the only cyclones 
with a dust pocket) are doing work out- 
standing for high efficiency and low oper- 
ating cost. Re-orders have come unsolicited 
from many cement companies as a result of 
the performance record of Buell installations. 


Buell Dust Collectors can serve you well, whatever your 
dust problem. You will find Buell equipment used effec- 
tively in the processing of these and many other products: 


Alkalis Cosmetics Heavy Minerals 
Asphalts Drugs Ores 

Carbon Products — Fertilizers Oxides 
Celluloid Food Products Salts 

Cements Grains Soap 

Ceramics Glues Starches 

Coal and Coke Heavy Chemicals Sugar 


You are invited to send, without obligation, for two 
interesting and informative booklets: INDUSTRIAL 
DUST COLLECTION and FRACTIONAL vs. OVERALL 
EFFICIENCY GUARANTEES FOR DUST COLLECTORS, DUST COLLECTORS 


BUELL ENGINEERING CO., Inc., 60 Wall Tower, New York” 


Wherever located, you will be quickly served through sales offices 
of either BUELL ENGINEERING CO., or B. F. STURTEVANT CO. 


Business Week - June 20 


THIS 
BUSINESS WEEK 
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International 


July 4, 1940, the 164th anniversary 


| U.S. independence, finds the U.S 


preparing to defend that independ. 
Our national defense program is al; 
stepping up production in every in 
try from steel to American flags. A 

of the times is the young lady on thi 
week's cover, handling a battery of | 
automatic sewing machines in the Avnin 
& Co. flagmaking factory, Verona, \. J 
American flag sales, which usually fa 
off sharply after Memorial Day, are sti 
on the rise this year, and running ? 
100% over 1939, 


Latin America 


| A report on President Roosevelt's plan 


to set up a gigantic trading bloc in thy 
Western Hemisphere, and some of tly 


| stumbling blocks in its path—page 15 
| with charts showing the status of Lati 


America’s export trade and the volume ot 
our present imports that could 
switched to South American suppliers 


What's More 


INDEPENDENT MOTION PICTURE theater 
operators meet in Chicago to bewail tly 
sad state of the movie business—pag: 
... Tue Feperat Food, Drug and Cos 
metic Act goes into full effect—after |!» 
ing stalled off for two years—page 25 
Samet head of the 
United Retail and Wholesale Employees 
Union, prepares for an invasion of his 
empire by Harry Bridges—page 37 
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collect ing system on Kilns» pryers 
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and Raw Mil1lS- qTnis system has L 
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simple ana the only moving parts are | 
the fans which, peing placed | 
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AY, here’s something that affects my estate — yours 


too, probably. | knew of the change in the Gift Tax 


law, but here it says the Federal Estate Tax laws have been 
changed six times in eight years. And just in the last twelve 
months seven states have changed their Inheritance Tax 


laws. I've certainly got to dig into that. 


¥* The problems of the substantial life insurance buyer are complex, and 
require specialized service. For example: this problem of keeping up-to- 
date on estate tax matters. Within the last few weeks more than 50,000 
Union Central policyholders have sent for a new booklet, “The Exacting 
Demands of Inheritance and Estate Taxes.” It's a brief, readily under- 
standable analysis of these laws; it contains complete schedules of tax 
rates. You may obtain a copy free by writing to The Union Central Life 


Insurance Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, Department F-1 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A $400,000,000 JInstitution...... Founded in 1867 


« CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Copyright 1940 by The Union Central Life Insurance Company 
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STANDARD CONVEYORS 
SAVE FOR OTHERS... 


Pui Them to Work — to 


POPULAR SOAP MANUFACTURER | 
SAVES $21,393 A YEAR 


Invested in system of standard spiral slides, 
slat, roller and belt conveyors amounting to 
$25,000. The slides lower the cartons of soap 
to roller and belt conveyors leading to stor- 
age or shipping platform and also through 
a bridge connecting buildings. 


WHOLESALE GROCERY CONVEYOR 
SYSTEM EARNS $4,406.20 YEARLY 


Installed a small system of standard roller 
conveyor and spiral chute amounting to $2500 
and saved $4,406.20 first year. Every floor 
with its storage arrangement, and the ship- 
ping cor are easily reached by the 
spiral chute with its roller conveyor con- 
necting lines. 


DEPARTMENT STORE 
SAVES $1500 A YEAR 


To speed up the handling of cash and charge 
transactions, a Louisiana store invested $5,000 
in a Standard Pneumatic Tube System. It 
provides swift and accurate service between 
the sales sub-station and the central desk. 
Considering depreciation and interest, this 
invesment will pay for itself in approximate- 
ly 3 years. 


There is a Standard office near you — get 
in touch with them on your next conveyor 
requirement 


A_valuable reference book on conveyors 
“Conveyors by Standard” is available upon 
request to plant and production executives. 


SALES AND ENGINEERING SERVICE IN ALL 


PRINCIPAL CITIES 


, THE STANDARD 


CONVEYO 


NEW BUSINESS 


Flash! 

Wuen Henry Ford 2d gets married next 
month, his grandfather's going to give 
him a car for a wedding present. 
Gibberish 

Ir xtus’ BE an almost irresistible temp- 
tation to a manufacturer with a new 
product, to introduce it to the public 
with a brand new set of words—words 
that nobody else ever used before. Not 


| only can new words point up the novelty 
| . 

of a new product, but there's always the 


chance that those words, brewed up by 
the advertising department, might sweep 
the country, so that whenever they were 
used, they would automatically conjure 
up visions of the product itself. Look at 
what Lifebuoy did with B.O., for ex- 
ample. 

Admitting the occasional effectiveness 


| of this method of introducing a product 


to the public, it could, nevertheless, do 
with a few drops of cold caution here, in 
the form of a couple of glaring examples 
that appeared recently. 

John David, the men’s clothing store 
offered summer pajamas, 


chain, some 


| They were made of a lightweight mate- 


rial. The pants had no belt on them, and 
they were cut off short in the region of 
the knees. They were supposed to be ex- 
tremely comfortable garments on hot 
nights. 

The pajamas might well have been 
described just like that, as a matter of 
fact, and everybody would have known 
what John David was talking about. But 
those are old dried-up words with the fire 
gone out of them; and besides, the John 
David advertising copywriter was count- 
ing on selling his own brilliance along 
with those pajamas. The result 
very high class Esperanto. The ads called 
the “Faultless crinkle-crepe 
nobelt demi-jamas.” 

Weber & Heilbroner, another 
clothing store chain (they seem to be 
especially susceptible te this sort of 
thing), dived into the same mire recently 

but deeper. 

What it had to sell was a new variety 
of those underwear shorts, with an elastic 
abdomen supporter incorporated in them, 
But the advertisement it took to tell the 
folks about shorts would have 
floored even the guy who writes head- 
lines for Variety. 

“Perfect Girth Control,” the ads said. 
“Boston Abdo-Brace with V-Persuader 
Inner Belt.” 

Do vou think you'll ever be asking a 
sales clerk for of those? Do you 
think that little phrase can ever take the 
place of: “Gimme some underwear shorts 
te hold my stummick up”? Come on now, 
boys, you're off the reservation. First one 


was 
pajamas: 


mens 


those 


one 


back to the dictionary gets a 
apple. 
Too Perfect 


SPEAKING OF MEN'S 
jamas in particular—leads almost 


CLOTHES—al 


tably to Esquire, the magazine fo: 
Esquire has been cooking up the 
American male for a good many 
(He ought to be about done now 
you ruffle through an issue of / 
these days, you'll see that ideal / 
men don’t “offend” (Mum); they’ 
“squirmers” (Cooper's Jockey 
they don’t have “button bother” 
pers): they're tall (Adler's “Eley 
Shoes); they drink the right lique 
of it), listen to the right music, ta: 
the right etchings, and wear the 
latest thing in flashy clothes. 

But Esquire’s drive for perfect 
getting down to a remarkably fine 
—as you can see in the current issiv 
the magazine, where an outfit know: 
Glover’s Tailored Man Pajamas }a- 
ad, which reads, “At night, too, dress 
for her.” This command is accompanied 
by a photograph of a fellow preening in 
a doggy new pair of tailored pajamas 
while the little woman 
in rolling down her stockings for th 
night, incidentally) remarks, with som: 


(who is engaged 


relief; “No more bow-legged pajamas.” 


“This ends that ‘funny page’ look w he 


you get into pajamas,” the ad says. “No 


more bedtime bow legs. No high-water 
pants. No safety-pin adjustment. In 
Glover’s . . . you'll look swell to th 
lady who bursts into your room 
now, we mean the wife) 
We don’t see how Esquire cen go any 
farther in its drive to make us all social!) 
and physically irresistible. When it gets 
to the point where we only have to worry 
about the hang of our pajamas, then 


Utopia, as the saying goes, must be just 
around the corner. 


Take It Back? 


Mr. M. M. Borne, the college personne! 
director of General Electric, told the Na 
tional Education 
that colleges were ruining a lot of pet 
fectly good truck-drivers and janitors 
Columbia University, in New York, 
would have made Mr. Boring eat them 
words this week if he’d have stepped into 
Teachers College there, where a five-day 
course, labeled Esp229ex, 
given to 110 school janitors, on how 
be a janitor. 


Be Prepared 

Tue U.S. Navy has just placed an order 
with Simon & Schuster, New York book 
publishers, for an order of 250 copies of 
a book called: “How to Play Winning 
Checkers.” 
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WASHINGTON BULLETIN 


sHiNGTON (Business Week Bureau) — 
jy for Congress soon will be Roose- 
‘'s request for another bankroll to 
md out” national defense. For scope 
timing of the extended program, 
ch is still on an “if and when” basis, 
» President has to weigh these factors: 
1) A. blitzkrieg against England 
iid—temporarily, at  least—again 
+ popular sentiment for arming the 
mtrv to the teeth. 

2) If Hitler doesn’t remain in the 
jie mind as a continuing military 
reat, the country will sooner or later 
Jk at continually increasing expendi- 
rs for armament, particularly when 
xes begin to pinch. 

So it’s strike while the iron is hot. 
ntractual authority committing Con- 
cess to future appropriations rather than 
sh on the line now will be sought. 


Problem: Paying for Plant 


R THE FIRST TIME, the Administration 
surveying, under Knudsen’s direction, 
at war goods and how much will be 
eded for “total defense.” The capacity 
produce these goods is also under ex- 
ination. Biggest stumbling block to 
vate plant expansion so far is the 
estion mark on amortization for tax 
rposes. 
The next tax bill is expected to es- 
lish a statutory formula for writing 
? plant expansions by government con- 
actors in order to expedite the de- 
se program. Congressmen from metal- 
rking districts are hearing from im- 
rtant constituents regarding their un- 
isfactory conversations with the Treas- 
These Congressmen will demand ac- 
n. Tax experts on Capitol Hill now 
¢ working out a formula for inclusion 
the tax measure. 


feport on Needs 


uL PHASES of the preparation necessary 
raise the major defense industries to 
: production level required for total 
fense are being covered by the Knud- 
a-Stettinius commission in a_ series 
reports going forward to the White 
louse. Studies cover the filling of imme- 
ite needs, the output which may be 
eded at various stages, the allocation 
raw materials, and priorities that will 
e required as production is stepped up, 
til the primary war industries reach— 
they ever do—capacity equal to total 
litary and commercial demands. 


Profit Limits Set 


DUSTRIES serving national defense will 
on feel the pinch of legislation rushed 
rough Congress on the eve of the Re- 
blican convention. 

All contracts awarded by negotiation 
ll be put on a cost-plus-fixed-fee basis, 


the fee to be determined on the esti 
mated cost and limited to a maximum of 
7% on both Army and Navy contracts. 

On contracts awarded by competitive 
bidding for Army and Navy aircraft and 
for naval vessels, the profit is limited 
to 8%. There is no profit limit on Army 
or Navy contracts by competitive bids 
for other than aircraft and ships. 

Walsh-Healey rules govern all con- 
tracts, both negotiated and competitive. 
Time-and-a-half must be paid over 40 
hours, including piece work, but not to 
regular clerical forces. 

Roosevelt is authorized to suspend the 
Walsh-Healey Act, thus taking this dis- 
cretion from Secretary Perkins. 


Study Power Needs 


Fepera Power Commission will soon 
send out questionnaires to the 10,000 or 
more manufacturing plants on the Army 
procurement list, asking them to report 
present power use, motor installation, 
estimated needs for the remainder of 
1940, and estimated wartime needs. With 


power shortage gossip going the rounds, 
factory managers will be prone to esti- 
mate sky-high. 

* Expectation: Tabulated 
yield few facts on which to base a defense 
policy but will provide lots of ammuni- 
tion to New Dealers who believe in a 
strong federal power policy. 


results will 


That Ford Fiasco 


Forp’s REFUSAL to build Rolls-Royce en- 
gines for the British offers the first test 
of how tough the Defense Commission 
will be with non-cooperators. Ford ap- 
pears already to have been frozen out of 
defense orders; whether more drastic 
action will be taken remains to be seen. 

Knudsen’s bitter statement strength- 
ens the Washington view that the fiasco 
arose out of a dispute between Edsel and 
Henry, and revives in the capital long- 
circulated rumors about Henry Ford's 
political views, 

However, cancellation of the 3,000- 
engine order for the United States along 
with the 6,000 for Britain occasions little 


INDEFINITE CONTINUATION of the Con- 
gressional session will improve pros- 
pects for some legislation that would 
have been sidetracked had adjourn- 
ment come in June. But the mere fact 
that the session promises to be long, 
with another week's recess during the 
Democratic convention, will serve to 
put the brakes on the recent burst of 
speed. Emphasis upon national de- 
fense will change the picture as to 
some measures. 


La Follette-Thomas Labor Espion- 
age Bill—Despite passage by the Sen- 
ate, this bill now looks very dead. 


Wagner Act—Prospect of amending 
the National Labor Relations Act is 
definitely improved by prolongation 
of the session. The Senate Labor Com- 
mittee is expected next week to get 
down to serious consideration of how 
far it will go in that direction. 


Wage-Hour Law—Amendments of a 
mild nature are a more distant possi- 
bility. If any are enacted, they will 
include relaxation of limitations which 
otherwise will decrease from 42 to 40 
hours next October. 


Transportation Bili—Little chance 
is seen of composing differences of the 
railroads and labor. 

Johnson Act—No serious effort to 


amend this law barring credits to the 
Allies is expected. Judging by Roose- 


What Congress Will Do This Session 


velt’s decision this week to stop 
the sale of motor torpedo boats to 
Britain, the Administration will tread 
softly in the direction of any amend- 
ment. 


Logan-Walter Bill—Chances of en- 
acting this measure to curb the free- 
dom of administrative agencies are 
considered even slimmer than 
prior to the rush to arm. The Admin- 
istration’s argument will be that in an 
emergency nothing should be done 
that threatens to hamper administra- 
tive action. 


now 


Investment Regulation—The com- 
promise bill to regulate investment 
trusts and investment counsels, now 
on House and Senate calendars, is ex- 
pected to pass. 


Cole Oil Bill—Although promoted 
by Secretary Ickes, this bill is con- 
sidered dead, despite efforts to give it 
a national-defense hue. 


Jones Farm Credit Bill—Already 
approved by the House, this measure 
to retire land bank bonds and issue 
new ones at lower rates, which would 
reduce farm interest, is expected to 
go on the statute books. 


Silver Purchase Act—If repeal of 
this statute ever had a chance, it’s 
gone now by reason of our considera- 
tion for feelings in Mexico and all 
Latin America at this time. 
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PACKAGING 


New Package Proves 
Successful Merchandiser 
For Chinese Dinner 
Combination 


A NEw combination package for Chinese 
dinner ingredients developed and designed 
by Sutherland Paper Co., Kalamazoo, has 
become an unusually successful merchan- 
dising instrument for LaChoy Food Prod- 
ucts Company, Detroit. 


The ingenious window carton contains one 
can of Chop Suey, one can of Chow Mein 
noodles, and a small bottle of Soy Sauce. 
With these ingredients it requires just 15 
minutes to prepare a complete Chinese din- 
ner. A similar package is used for LaChoy’s 
Meatless Chinese dinner combination. Both 
are attractively printed in three colors and 
serve as effective display mediums on retail 
shelves and counters. 


Chow Mein noodles and Chop Suey were for- 
merly packed 12 each in a 24-can corrugated 
shipping case with instructions to merchants 
to offer the trade one can of each at a stip- 
ulated combination price. Many retailers 
failed to make the combination deal known 
to their customers. Thus, the new packages 
have greatly simplified the merchandising of 
the Chinese dinner combination. 


The LaChoy Company reports a healthy 
increase in sales since the new cartons were 
introduced. The combination packages also 
save clerks much time in wrapping and han- 
dling. Detailed description nt contents on 
the package eliminates the need of explana- 
tion by clerks and clearly informs purchasers 
how to prepare Chinese dinner. 


Many Manufacturers 
Profit by Sutherland 
Merchandising Knowledge 


Ir 1s AN established fact that packages 
can solve many merchandising problems. 
Sutherland package designers and engineers 
know the “reasons why” of thousands of 
success stories. They know what part the 
packages play in those successes. Their 
counsel is extremely beneficial on both mer- 
chandising and protection angles of pack- 
aging problems. 


(Advertisement) 


| the Defense 
| speeding the execution of the %5,000,- 
| 000,000 defense program, as so far set 


surprise. There was never any doubt 
that all 9,000 engines would go abroad. 
The $45,000,000 appropriation for the 
engines was not matched by any money 
for air frames. U. S. deliveries would 
have been “deferred in order to get a 
better engine.” Real purpose of the do- 
mestic order was to protect Ford in event 
the British were wiped out and to justify 
federal participation in the cost of tool- 
ing-up. On collapse of the Ford deal, 
negotiations were immediately entered 
into with Packard. 

* Naiveté: Apparently some manufac- 
turers are still not aware of the extent 
to which the British and the United 
States procurement interlock through 
Secretary Morgenthau and the Defense 
Commission. 


Aid to Allies Wanes 

SeENsITIVE to every wind that blows, 
Washington already detects a dwindling 
of the flame of popular sentiment fanned 
by the President’s speech at Charlottes- 
ville. Reaction is setting in against fur- 
ther aid to the British since the collapse 
of France. On top of this, there is the 
growing realization that Hitler’s offensive 
against this hemisphere will be in trade 
rather than arms. 

This realization is strengthened by the 
Administration’s own emphasis on the 
projected inter-American trade pool, 
which will bid for endorsement at the 
Havana conference early next month. 
* Certainty: The Latin American repub- 
lics will possibly prefer the glove to the 
fist, but the trade plan essentially is just 
a glove for the force that this Adminis- 
tration intends to exert, internally if 
necessary, to keep Hitler out of the 
Americas. 


Carrying the Defense Load 


For THE MILITARY AND NAVAL STRENGTH 
needed to erect a hemispheric barrier, 
Commission not only is 


up by Congress, but is also gauging the 
load that will be laid on industry by the 
$4,000,000,000 outlay for a further 70% 
increase in the Navy and perhaps a 
larger additional outlay eventually for the 
Army. 

For turning out the ordnance needed 
by the Army alone in a “major defense 


| effort,” one survey calls for close to a 


billion dollars in new plant capacity and 
equipment (BW—Jun22’40,p7). Part of 
this capacity will be built for and main- 
tained by the government as a reserve; 
part will be put up by private industry 
out of money borrowed from the RFC. 
Such capacity may be taken over by the 
government eventually or arrangements 
may be made for writing off the invest- 
ment. 


Rubber Propagation 


DepaRTMENT OF AGRICULTURE EXPERTS 
are busy mapping plans for promoting 
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Hull Program Stic} 


Tue REPUBLICAN BATTLE to s 
reciprocal trade agreements 
generate into sectional skirn 
after the delegates get home, 
ing nominated a candidate 
not eager to undo Cordell }} 
job. Not only the nominee but 
the runner-up is opposed to r 
ing to the old tariff bills, so « 
ly jigsawed by Congress. 
Willkie’s statement that H 
had made the issue academic 
period to come by changing 
whole world, and Taft’s oppos 
even to requiring Congress 
approval of new agreements 


J.W. Martin holding the bay 


rubber production in Brazil and 
ern tropical countries. They exyx 
ahead with establishment of four 


gating stations 


though Congress cut in half Roosevelt's 


request for $1,000,000. 
gradually 
supply is foreseen, which in the st 
tant future—15 to 20 yvears—\ 
bine with synthetic production to » 
this country’s dependence on the Orient 
supply. 
* Cooperation: This 
ready to tie into plans announced 
President Vargas of Brazil to stin 
rubber production in Amazon territor 


increasing commer 


government 


New Antitrust Test 


IN BRINGING against Johns-Many 
and seven other companies in thy 
eral wool industry, the Departme 
Justice is pushing its antitrust build 
drive into new ground. Object of 
suit is to get the courts’ dictum on t 
legality of controlling unpatented pro 


ucts through patented processes cover- 


ing their use. 


The government alleges that the de- 
fendants have acquired a_ price-fixing 
monopoly over mineral wool by their 
sub-licensing arrangement with contract- 


ors using the Slayter patent process, 
which the insulating material is blow: 
into the walls of existing structures 


P. S. 


Grim wisecrack of Arthur Purvis, « 
the British Purchasing Board: “We have 
got to have airplane engines. We can! 
take gliders to the front.” Great Brita 
would take 5,000 engines immediate!) 

available. . . New $1,160,000,000 re! 

appropriation permits waiver of 25 

local contribution on projects “important 
to military or naval purposes.” (The Se! 
ate prudently decided, however, tha! “na 
tional defense” was too broad a term.” 
. . . Roosevett has signed the Oliver > 


putting an end to General Foods’ pian to 


process fish on the Newfoundland coa*! 
for duty-free importation into the |. > 
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THE FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


“140 BUSINESS WEEK'S INDEX OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
| 


1940 


193957 


JAN FEB MAR APR MAY JUN JUL AUG SEP OCT NOV DEC 


1923-25-=100 


§Latest Preceding Month 6 Months Year 
Week Week Ago Ago Ago 
THE *125.0 £123.2 14.1 125.6 101.2 
PRODUCTION 
86.5 87.7 76.9 73.7 54.3 
90,060 93,635 96,810 117,705 81,070 
Engineering Construction Awards (Eng. Seundien. 4-week daily av. in thousands) $10,990 $12,890 $9,190 $8,275 $9,271 
Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours). TTT 2,509 2,516 2,449 2,641 2,285 
Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 toms)... .. TTT 1,317 1,345 1,278 1,451 1,056 
TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)......++ssee0% 74 73 72 73 69 
All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)....... sakehunes eccesscoces 45 45 41 40 37 
Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, $4,788 $4,039 $4,791 $5,604 $4,438 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions)................ eesceeeons $7,741 $7,717 $7,613 $7,679 $6,934 
Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year)......+++++ +9% +14% +5% +6% + 6% 
PRICES (Average for the week) 
Spot Commodity Index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931=—100)......... 157.2 156.4 153.3 169.6 142.8 
Iron and Steel Composite (Steel, TTT TT $37.80 $37.76 $37.51 $37.10 $35.72 
Scrap Steel Composite (/ron Age, ton)... $19.58 $19.92 $18.17 $17.67 $14.71 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, 11.156¢ 11.458¢ 11.338¢ 12.500¢ 10.000¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)........ $eueusndscaeeesdascnne $0.76 $0.80 $0.83 $1.04 $0.69 
Sugar (raw, delivered New York, 2.71¢ 2.76¢ 2.74¢ 2.90¢ 2.86¢ 
Cotton (middling %”, ten designated markets, Ib.)............+++ oceecescees 10.48¢ 10.49¢ 9.94¢ 10.64¢ 9.54¢ 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)...........6++5 coecweceoses cee 22.63¢ 22.19¢ 20.42¢ 20.40¢ 16.36¢ 
FINANCE 
tMedium-Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody's) ..... ° eee 35.00% 5.13% 5.21% 4.94% 4.90% 
U. S. Bond Yield (average of all issues due or callable after twelve eased « « 2.33% 2.41% 2.47% 2.32% 2.16°% 
U. S. Treasury 3-te-B year Note TTT TTT 0.72% 0.80% 0.77% 0.49% 0.39" 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)... . - eeeeeeees 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)......-- 4-% % % % %-%™% % 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)... 296 245 297 249 310 
BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks... .....-+--++eeeeeeee08 20,495 20,615 20,201 18,923 17,238 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks... . . . 23,596 23,661 23,544 23,465 21,923 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks.........+-+++++ 4,387 4,377 4,394 4.406 3,823 
Securities Loans, reporting member 883 916 1,018 1,362 1,203 
U. S. Gov’t and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting eoember banks. 11,626 11,614 11,494 11,166 10,531 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks... ........++se0++s055 eccccee 3,526 3,578 3,488 3,367 3,320 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series). .......++sseeeeeeee08 6,770 6,610 6,373 4,900 4,227 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series). ........++++++> 2,539 2,523 2,520 2,645 2,584 
STOCK MARKET (Average for the week) 
50 Industrials, Price Index (Standard Statistics)... .. 94.9 96.2 88.9 120.6 109.8 
20 Railroads, Price Index (Standerd Statistics).............++ ecesecesceoes 25.5 249 23.0 31.3 26.8 
20 Utilities, Price Index (Standard 59.7 56.8 54.5 68.4 66.3 
90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard Statistics). 78.7 79.0 73.4 984 90.0 
Volume of Trading, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average, 1,000 shares)....... 532 886 1,051 814 479 


* Preliminary, week ended June 22nd. ¢t Revised. ¢ New series. § Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. 
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“John! | Forgot the Cellar Light!” 


“Hurry up!” calls the horsecar driver. ““Confound the folks with 
these new-fangled electric lights,” mutters the impatient man in 
the black derby. But Mr. and Mrs. Gray Derby continue to worry 
because the lamp is left burning, and their whole evening is ruined. 


T’S HARD to believe these davs, isn't it? Today 

electricity is so inexpensive that we use it more 
freely than water. Night lamps burn in thou- 
sands of homes. And we blithely go away for an 
hour or a week and leave electricity to take care 
of our refrigerators, regulate our furnaces, run our 
clocks, and operate our other home appliances. 


Mavbe we take electricity too much for granted. 
We seldom stop to realize how many tasks it 
makes easier -how many tasks it shoulders with 
no attention. Not only in the home, but also in 


industry, where it serves us in unsuspected wavs. 
It makes possible the manufacture of thousands 
of the articles we use, reducing their cost, making 
them plentiful so that everyone can have them. 


For more than 60 years General Electric scientists, 
engineers, and workmen have been busy finding 
ways to make electricity more useful. They have 
helped to give us Americans more comforts, more 
conveniences than are enjoyed by any other nation. 
Their efforts today are creating still More Goods 
for More People at Less Cost. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars 
for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 


962-262 


NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR—SEE THE G-E “HOUSE OF MAGIC’ —SAN FRANCISCO EXPOSITION 
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THE BUSINESS 


While uptrend is slowed down for further infor- 


mation, defense activity begins to work on investment 


market. Railroad buying illustrates effect of “new major 


industry.” 


THE UPWARD TREND in business received a 
temporary setback this week. Steel oper- 
ations slipped off a point after a steady 
two-month advance; the steel scrap price 
also wavered in its rise. And sentiment 

The 
war in Europe and the G.O.P. convention 
in Philadelphia exerted a double pull on 
investors and speculators. Fears lest (1) 


sagged 


as measured by stock prices 


England fall a quick victim to German 
might and (2) the Republicans name a 
candidate with little chance against an 
opponent named Roosevelt overshadowed 
the economic significance of the govern 
ment’s defense program. 


SEC Wants to Ease Up 


Yet, by all odds, defense is bound to 
act as a powerful stimulant for sustained 
industrial activity at a high level (BW 
Jun 27 40 pls). 
direct orders to a widespread group of 


Not only does it) mean 


industries and companies, but also it is 
serving as an agent of fusion between the 
government and business. It isn’t just 
chance that the Securities and Exchange 
this took 
ous consideration a proposal to ease up 
on the 20-day 


corporation could float: securities 


Commission week under seri- 


waiting period before a 
At the moment, days are precious in 
getting companies started turning out 
ordnance. And, if a company has to have 
financing to buy machinery or enlarge a 
the 
than to go into legal 


plant, it’s more important to get 
work under 
huddles over this clause and that clause. 
That's SEC is and 
anxious to expedite new Seem- 
ingly, for the first time in many years, 


way 
why the willing 


Issues, 


industry and government have a clear-cut 
common interest. 


Investment Market Opens 


Defense has the effect, moreover, of 
opening up the investment market. Ever 
since 1929, economists have talked about 
the lack of investment 
opportunities. There has been frequent 
repetition of the statement: “The coun- 
try has maturity.” 


incentives or 


reached economic 
Whenever such up-and-coming industries 
as plastics, or air conditioning, or syn- 
mentioned as 


thetics, or aviation were 


possible dynamic investment influences 


they were usually deprecated as either 


But recovery isn’t straight-line movement. 


“substitutes for existing products” or 
“not quite big enough.” 

But now defense is developing into a 
major U.S. industry. It has jarred the 
SEC loose from a cherished prerogative 
and it has encouraged business men to 
go out and build plants and buy 
24). There is 


still some hesitancy because the govern- 


new 


machinery (chart, page 
ment has not agreed to permit charging 
full obsolescence or depreciation costs 
into the price: but, with business men 
taking an active part in organizing the 
that the 


will be persuaded to be real 


program, it seems probable 


Treasury 


In the Outlook — 
Speculative Trends 


April 30, 1940 = 100 


| 


100 


A COMMODITY PRICES 


15 Spot Prices) 


STOCK PRICES 


(50 Industriel Stocks) 


Deto. Moody s 
Investors Service, Stondord St tuties Co 


June 
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May 


Both stock and commodity markets 
these last 


months. When Germany moved into 


have been nervous two 
the Low Countries, commodity prices 
but 


Then as the German 


started up, stocks promptly 


turned down. 
legions pushed into France, they 
both 


as France's capitulation approached, 


declined in unison. However, 
both stocks and commodities stead- 
ied, and finally advanced. The “bad 
news” had been discounted. Now, 
for about 10 days, both markets have 
been moving erratically—poised for 


developments. 


OUTLOOK 


sense to 


ask a 


to do a 


istic. It isn’t 


corporation or a 


common 
business man 
job and at the same time refuse to pay 


for it After all, if 


are feared, there is a way to get at them 


inordinate profits 
through an excess profits levy, similar 
to the one now im force in Great Britain. 
“investing” 
Directors 


Phe railroads already are 
in the big job ahead of them 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad this week 
authorized orders for 310,000,000 of the 


“most modern” equipment, including 


2.500 freight cars which are designed for 


hauling shipments of unusual length and 


weight The Southern Railwav has a 
S20 000 000 program under Wa em 
bracing 2.150 freight cars and 25 loco 


motives. Other roads with orders out are 
the Nickel Plate and the Chesapeake & 
Ohio. But t 


business Is 
Tron Age estimates that 


more 
“SOOO to 


cars may be purchased within the next 


few months.” despite the declaration of 
Railroads 


the Association of American 


that the carriers are prepared now to 
handle all traffic demands 
Program Not Reaily Started 


These orders exemplify the wide rami- 
For 


here is the transportation industry get- 


fications of the defense program 


ting ready for the increase in activity 


expected to flow from government dle- 


mand for immediate articles of war— 
tanks, shells, ete 


not to be taken for granted that the de- 


planes, However, it is 
fense program is a direct and instantane- 
ous source of a large volume of business. 
Nothing could be farther 
The still 
formative stage. Really big orders are vet 
For Washington is still in 
the process of getting itself organized. 


But Setback Is Possible 


Hence, an end to the 
back industrial 
perhaps, sharply. For even though this 


from reality. 


very much in the 


program ts 


to be placed 


war could set 


activity suddenly and, 
government took over Britain's orders, it 
would take time to revise specifications, 
Unquestionably there would be an imme- 
diate falling off of exports, to which the 


heavy industries are geared. This pre- 
sumably is one of the main considerations 
in the nervousness in both stock and 


commodity markets (Outlook Chart) 
Moreover, a slackening in the pace of 

the 

right about now, with the steel mills op- 


upturn could logically be expected 


erating not fer from capacity and with 
the automobile industry approaching the 
isn't in the 


changeover period. just 


cards to expect a straight-line recovery. 


no 
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The Regional Business Outlook—Quarterly Summary: 


Business enrers the third quarter with the emphasis on the corresponding eight months last year. By and larg: 
national defense; so sales prospects are bright in Reserve industrial areas gained faster than the agricultural region. 
districts which harbor the heavy goods industries—airplane on the upswing and lost ground faster on the downswing 
manufacturing, shipbuilding, steel, and so on. 
Thus, business history is likely to repeat. Last September — for such variances in purchasing power ratios as 109.8 for 
the war's initial impact was on the heavy industries. But Cleveland and 108.0 for New York—both industrial areas 
the rise petered out in December, and for four months busi- and 107.2 for Minneapolis and 103.8 for Dallas—both farm 
‘from January through April. In that eight- ing sections. Dominant factors in income trends and sales 
month period the purchasing power ratio of the country potentials for the next three months in each of the 12 


rose to 105.8—that is, income was 5.8% higher than in Reserve districts follow: 


Diverse industrial and agricultural characteristics accoun! 


Purchasing Power Purchasing Power Ratio: 


usual sequence, the 


Seven 


73.424 pep 11.737, 000 


36.846 pee. 6009 000 


retary 
Purchasing Power Ratio: 107.5 Purchasing Power Ratio: 109.5 right) 
This is one of the key regions in Here in the American Ruhr ae 
the Army and Navy defense concentrated 506 of the cour | secreta 
scheme, for it manufactures ships, steel capacitv, 40% of its coa i, 
tanks, steel in addition, many put, and much of its machin« erp 
plants can be readily converted to electrical equipment, and other Rut ev 
irmament-making. Thus, employ- chinery production Inevit put ev 
ment and payrolls should expand with increasing emphasis or 
with defense orders Diversified fense requirements, payrolls wil! ew mo 
non-durable goods manufacturing pand Since workers in this Last w 
stockings, knitwear, cloth——will re- trict are skilled and highly Last we 
spond more slowly to the general buying power and sales pote: ta he 
business upswing now taking place. once again assume a top ranking 0 heat 


lences 


Purchasing Power 


come in this Reserve 


chasing power gains in this district 


1 


U.S 


Amer 


190. S13 sq 194.810 = pep 10,413,000 


nation 


Purchasing Power Ratio: 107.4 Purchasing Power Ratio: 104.8 


\utomobile companies now enter Although the southern Illinois 
the slack change-over period, but boom has begun to taper off, manu p 
the resulting decline im the area's facturing payrolls in the St ‘ AUBBER 
payrolls probably will be more than industrial area are now exparndit Ams 
offset by expansion in military pro- Unemployment is the lowest mazon 
duction of carbuilding, tractor, years and both heavy and «¢ ommerc 
farm implement, and automobile sumer goods factories are getti 
companies Farm = income, par- new orders. Agricultural gains astern 
ticularly in lowa and Wisconsin, the southern part of this Rese | E; 
is running ahead of last vear: over- district will be limited by the ands Bai 
all sales prospects for this region look fpr cotten, the short fruit he worl 
are about as good as they come. crop, and low hog prices. 
00,000 | 
er last 


Purchasing Power Purchasing Power 


ame fro 

High 
via is o1 
nines ] 
ormal 


haul 


Duteh at 


r from 


Purchasing Power Ratio: 103.3 Purchasing Power Ratio: 105.6 


Bolivian 


Normally, 10¢ cotton would spell Aircraft in southern California niv bv 
pretty good business in this Reserve will continue to expan (the , . . 
district, but current hopes are industries-—lumbering, copper mit ‘ngland 
tempered by doubts over export ing and canning promise en F 

fal } 1 or 
prospects in the summer and fall irged but not sensational leve 
Furthermore, oil production is be- tivity Fruit and vegetahl ave hee 
ing curtailed because of excessive receipts usually increase along 


wort figui 


gasoline inventories \side from with national business  actrvit 


local boemlets stimulated |! army and recently the weather has beer Mates ne 
camp construction, airports, and good for crops Thus, farming 

training bases, income is apt to be rounds out a prospect of about orn, for 
stable but below average. average income gains. 


neighbe 


kets for 


14 
rie 3 
3 
‘ 
} 
pep 6.178.000 51.886 sq poe 16.756 000 
103.0 
pte Contrary to the Pe As the nation’s clothier, this area 
yes heavy goods industries aircraft, will gain only indirectly from ex 
rf oo machine tools, and metal products pansion in ordnance buying In 
paced the upturn but demand creases in harbor activity metal 
ae ae for textiles, woolens, and shoes has fabrication, and output of uniforms 
3" = begun to pick uy Right now Con have taken place, but these activi- 
pea ates? necticut and central Massachu- ties are not as dominant as the 
ats setts heart of this area's arma- comparatively stable commercial 
ment output offer the best sales and financial operations Biggest 
Grae] opportunities, but consumer goods gains will tend to be in the heavy- 
ere centers should not be overlooked industry centers, like Ruffalo and 
later on Schenectady 
diese eee '2 028 246.226 = pee '2.085 000 
106.2 Purchasing Power Ratio: 104.4 
* 
Agricultural prospects dominate in- Despite the continuing migration 
istrict. With of industry southward and a _ re- 
tobacco acreage curtailed. high sales sultant rise in construction, pur- 
ae potentials are not to be expected ee 
“an £ im the Carolinas Textile pavrolls are not apt to be up to the coun- 
= are likely to improve north, try’s average. Cotton will be go- 
mas Bs seme armament busimess will de ing to market in late summer, and 
es velop steel and aircraft in Mary prospects for exports are not 
es land; coal and chemicals in West bright Furthermore, there are re 
alae & Virgimia; ship and car building in latively few heavy industries here 
ee Virginia Washington, dD ions to derive substantial orders from 
aes ought to be a busy place the national defense program. 
004 2.000 “480 = pep #155.000 pep 10.244,.000 
| 
ae Despite the drop in wheat prices, Plentiful spring rains have enriched 
See farm income here is still headed pastures, improved crops, and 
ipwar Increase and litte sentiment moderately But 
heavy spring rams indicate bump the May Ir in wheat prices 
te harvests Moreover. tron and coy ruined tarmers’ hopes f recoup- 
mining are wu sharily an ing losses on a crop that was poor 
manutacturing slehtly However, t begin wit (Bil Vari’ 40, 
purchasing power probably will! pig and farm income is not apt 
not manta the Present ratio, to be much above 1939 levels. In- 
bene which was boosted by liquidation of dustrial activity is of the stable, 
é: loan wheat and heavy early pay non-volatile type, and this is not _ 
“ - ments of government benefits one of the most promising regions 
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Seeing Eye to Eye——After Seven 


Years 


Seven years ago when Hoover's Sec- 


retary of State Henry L. Stimson 


right) showed the ropes to incoming 
secretary of State Cordell Hull (left), 


their policies seemed poles apart. 


But events, particularly of the past 


ew months, have bridged the gap. 


Last week's appointment of Stimson 


to head the War Department evi- 


lences a new and more widespread 


support of Roosevelt's foreign poli 
cies. However, Republicans at their 
national convention in Philadelphia 
this week were inclined to regard 
formation of the “coalition Cabinet,” 
-including not only Stimson, but 
also Frank Knox, in the Navy post 
—more as an adroit political man- 
euver than ax a fundamental step 


toward national unity. 


RUBBER ORIGINATED in Brazil's steaming 
{mazon forests, but the bulk of today’s 
ommercial supplies comes from south- 
astern Asia—Malaya and the Nether- 
East Indies. The United States, 
he world’s No. 1 consumer, paid $180,- 
100,000 for Far Eastern and African rub- 
er last Not worth 
ame from Brazil. 

High in the Andes Mountains in Bo- 
via is one of the world’s most famous tin 


ands 


one dollar's 


year. 


Its output is worth about $25. 
The United States in a 
ormal vear buys twice that much tin 
ut hauls most of it the distant 
Duteh and British mines in the Orient, 
r from northern Europe. 
Bolivian tin the United States 
nly by way of the great smelters in 
England 

For months, the President and his aides 
American ex- 


nines 


WO.000 a vear. 


from 


smelters in 


reaches 


wave been studying Latin 


wrt figures, comparing them with United 


States needs. In some cases—Argentine 


orn, for example—the problem is to aid 
i neighboring nation in finding new mar- 


kets for goods formerly sold in Europe, 


U.S.Seeksa Hemisphere Economy 


Success of proposals for integration of the 
Americas will depend in large part on attitude of Latin 
nations and extent of aid which this country will give. 


even if the United States already has a 
In other 
it is a 


surplus of the same commodity 
cases Bolivian tin, for example 
problem of reorienting our own business 
so that we will fill more of our needs in 
this hemisphere. 

When the President to Hyde 
Park a week ago. he had in his briefcase 


went 


a dozen sheets of notes summarizing the 
results of these months of study and a 
dozen recommendations for a daring new 
Western Hemisphere 
Insiders in Washington believe that by 


economic — policy. 
the time Congress reconvenes on July l, 
he will be prepared to outline his whole 
program and ask Congress for the 81,- 
000,000,000 or more that will be needed to 
set up the “Pan-American trade cartel.” 


Still Needs Organizing 

Critics insist, and probably with jus- 
tice, that the President's scheme is much 
too big to be attempted without far 
more planning and organizing than has 
been possible in the period since it was 
first proposed, 

All of Latin America is essentially a 


15 


great raw materials producing region 
Argentina, Chile. and Uruguayv—-with 
their wheat. corn, cattle, wool, and cop 


per—are largely the 
United States. But the rest of the terri 
from Paraguay to Mexico 


supplementary to 
tory, is mainly 
tropical and complementary to the 
United States. Therefore, while the tra 
ditional hypothesis that Latin America’s 
natural market outlet is Europe is true 
the 
it need not be 
the 


grows cotton for ex 


in the case of the southernmost of 


Latin American countries 
true as far as the rest of 


Brazil 


port, but this is so only because Europe, 


region is 


concerned 


and particularly Germany, offered a bet 
the last 
vears than the United States offered on 


ter deal on cotton during few 
other tropical items such as cocoa, coffee, 


vegetable oils, or rubber 


Openings for Development 

Latin America had of 
meat to sell abroad in 1988. We bought 
less than 86,000,000 worth of it, but we 
bought more than $20,000,000 of meat 
specialties from other parts of the world 
which might have been bought in Latin 
America if we had encouraged the busi 
ness on the same thorough and systematic 
basis that Germany develops its foreign 
markets 

We buy all but a trickle of our coffee 
in Latin take 


than three-fifths of the output, and, with 


America, though we less 
huge reserves and an export surplus of 


our own, we buy only such petroleum 


from Latin America as can be delivered 
to advantage in some of our Caribbean 
Possessions. 

What the President proposes to do im 
mediately is to buy up surplus commodi 
ties in all these countries and attempt to 
market them with our superior financial 
facilities. This 
templated in order to relieve the eco 


and distribution is con- 


which 


nomic distress in countries are 
largely dependent on export duties for 
the bulk of their government running 


expenses, and which might otherwise be 
subject to economic and political pres- 
sure from a Europe that unquestionably 
will want their goods after the war. 


Will They Be Good Neighbors? 


What will not be clear until the Presi- 
dent reveals his whole plan to Congress 
and the 
Havana late in July to discuss the pro- 


until various nations meet in 
posals, is how far we expect to dominate 
this new cartel. Also to be determined: 
How friendly each nation south of the 
Rio Grande is going to be to the pro 
posal: whether or not we are prepared to 


take 


debts in Latin 


some astronomical losses on old 
America in order to put 
them on a sound, self-liquidating basis: 
and how far we are prepared to put the 
whole scheme on a basis of real equality 
for all participants 

Insiders expect the Administration to 
take these steps: 

(1) Ask Congress for $1,000,000,000 to 


= 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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#2 ,000,000,000 to set up the Pan Ameri- 
can Commodity Corporation. 


Four Leading Nations — (2) Acquire enough of each of the Four Leading Commodities — anti 
and their biggest markets piled-up surpluses in Latin America to and who buys them 


remove the financial pressure on indi- 


Toto! Latin American Exports U. 
vidual governments. Actual transfer of yort im 


commodities is not likely at once; funds strateg 
will simply be advanced against ware- 
housed commodities as was done by the 
AAA in the case of farm surpluses here. 
(3) Seek to substitute Latin American 
raw materials for supplies coming nor- 
mally from other parts of the world 


ARGENTINA BRAZIL 


BL! SUI 
vate ex 
al mat 
ept in 
mine 


s has | 
which are likely soon to be in new eco- add 


nomic blocs with which it may not be 


possible to trade freely. Also, on a long- 
term basis, attempt to expand and di- 
versify production to meet United States’ 
demands for tropical goods (rubber, 
spices, vegetable oils, and special fruits) . 

(4) Speed communications with Latin 


CHILE MEXICO America by financing the completion of wool TIN shle so 
the Pan American Highway, by increas- tien te 
EXPORTS TO: EXPORTS TO: we 


e step 
hateve 
the % 
able fc 
vd nat 


onsuls 


mmedi 


ing and speeding up shipping services and 
United States German Bloc enlarging the air services within Latin United States (T]Germon Bloc gress p 
British Empire 777) [__] All Others America. British [___]Alll Others nal de 


(5) Increase United States invest- be spe 
Dota Bureay of Foreign and Domestic Commerce Bureoy of Foreign ond Domestic Commerce 


© BUSINESS WEEK ments in exploitation projects in Latin pee ee lication 
America, but in all cases with at least ints we 
The burgeoning German economic — equal participation by the nationals of | As a big buyer of many Latin Amer- est ship 
the country involved. Biggest deals of 
this kind now pending are for the devel- 


ican materials, Europe will use «| defens 
(rmy 


hloe (in which all of Europe except 
the United Kingdom and the Soviet 


Union has been included) is normally 


hargaining power to fight the 
opment of Brazilian and Venezuelan iron pl es, IS 
ore and manganese deposits utilizing dent's Pan American cartel pla) ng “wh 


a bigger customer for many a Latin United States technical skill and capital. can be made to work only yt be tickly 
American country than is the U.S. but without United States control. conceived and carefully organi langane. 
n are h 


How much we buy<—and could buy— Bir Me 
of 12 important Latin American exports CA: 
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Left hand bar of each pair represents total Latin American exports 
Right hand bar of each pair represents total United States imports Cw - 
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rudite 
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Ll. S. consuls are asked to 
yort immediately on availability 
arategic commodities. 


ait SURVEY among American consuls 


cate exact amounts of strategic and 


al materials throughout the world 


ept in belligerent nations) and to 
mine their availability to the United 


s has been started by the Stettinius 


nm of the defense commission 


e step was preliminary to gobbling 


hatever stores can be carted away, 
the $60,000,000 specifically 
able for such materials in the in 


eed national defense appropriations 


onsuls were asked which materials 


mmediately available, which will be 


able soon, and how and when trans- 


ition to the United States can be ar 
wd. Replies 


the finishing touches on 


started coming in as 


gress put 
nal defense bills so that purchases 


| be speeded. 


were that 


lications available 


ints were to be snapped up and the 


est ship ordered to take them aboard 
defense commission, working with 
Navy and Bureau of 


Army and 
es, is now operating on the policy of 


ng “what we can, where we can, and 


tickly as we can.” 


langanese, tungsten, tin, and = chro- 


n are holding priority attention. 


ir Merger Spiked 
CAA overrules Pound, for- 

ls purchase of Western Air 

ress by United Air Lines. 


Civic Agronautics Authority over 
a recommendation of its examiner, 


erudite Roscoe Pound, and turned 


the proposed purchase of Western 
Express by United Air Lines. United 
ites between New York, Chicago and 
fic Coast cities; Western Air’s run ex- 
- from Salt Lake City to Los Angeles. 
merger would have integrated the 
ited consoles itself with permission 
ted by the authority for the inter- 
ge of sleeping plane equipment. This 
is that United’s westbound planes 
be taken over by Western Air crews 
“alt Lake City and flown by them to 
\. Western Air ships flying eastward 
L. A. will be taken over at Salt 
« City by United crews. 
in down of the merger is in line 
CAA policy. It does not consider 
the time has come for large consoli- 
ms of 


commercial air companies. 


«. most of them operate in one diree- 
with few angles or feeders. United is 
‘dered fortunate since it not only 
rates from New York westward but it 
1 north-south service along the Coast. 


unting War Materials 


Presipent Roosevertr this week 
halted the transfer of 20 of these 
Eleo British - designed 
boats” to England. The Navy had 
previously agreed with the Electric 
Boat Co.., 
ferred delivery” of 20 torpedo and 


of Groton, Conn., on “de 
submarine-chasing motor boats, on 
the assurance that they'd get better 
boats in their place. In ordering See- 
retary of the Navy Edison to break 
off the deferred delivery deal last 
week, Roosevelt referred to the opin- 
ion of Attorney General Jackson, to 
the effect that the transaction would 
have violated the 1917 law prohibit- 
ing sending out of American juris 
diction “any vessel built as a vessel 
of war with any intent or under any 
agreement that such vessel shall be 


‘delivered to a belligerent nation.” 


A contract with Elceo last Decem- 
ber covered the outright purchase by 
the Navy of one boat, and the build 
ing of 23 more. The transfer to 
Britain of 20 boats would have left 
the Navy with two sub-chasers and 
two torpedo boats for comparative 
testing with similar boats of domes 


“mosquito 


ie & Ewing 


The Nav \ thew 


wanted two torpedo 


tic design being built 
claims it only 
boats and two sub-chasers from Eleo 
in the first place, but could not ask 
build a &700.000 
plant for less than two dozen 
Assistant Seoretary of the 
Compton last week assumed full re 
British deal 
which met strenuous objection from 
Chairman Walsh of the Senate Na 
val Affairs Committee—and a num- 
ber of others. Though Secretary Ed 
ison defended the deal, he admitted 


the company to 


sponsibility for the 


that no further sales were contem 
plated, and explained that the sale of 
the 20 boats to Britain was consid 
ered because they were constructed 
with a British 18-in. torpedo tube in 
stead of the Navy's 21-in. standard 

The 70°; Navy 
passed by the House last week car 
ried $25,000,000 for these mosquito 


expansion — bill 


torpedo boats——-which are equipped 
with four torpedos, smoke screen ap 
paratus, and four machine guns, are 
capable of a full-load speed of 50 
m.p.h., and can perform many of the 


reconnaissance duties of destrovers 
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The Business Record, State by State 
Per Cent Gain or Loss from First Quarter 1939 to First Quarter 1940 


States by Regional Groups | 
| Household Ordinary Life 


Passenger Gasoline | Refrigerator Insurance z | 
Car Sales Consumption Sales | | | Power Output 


nation: 


New England 29 +5 +2, | 
Maine 

New Hampshire. 
Vermont +47 
Massachusetts +25 
Rhode Island. +29 


Connecticut. +24 


5 
+26 


+ 6 


Middle Atlantic 
New York 
New Jersey. 
Pennsylvania 


East North Central 
Ohio 
Indiana 
Thi nois 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 


West North Central. .. 
Minnesota 
low a 
Missouri 
North Dakota 
South Dakota.......... 
Nebraska 
Kansas 


Seuth Atlantic 
Delaware 
Maryland 
District of Columbia. . 
Virginia 
West Virginia. . 
North Carolina. 
South Carolina. 
Georgia 
Florida 


++++4+4++4+44 
CU 


East South Central. ... 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Alabama 
Mississippi. 


++4+4+" 


West South Central... . . 
Arkansas... 
Louisiana. 
Oklahoma.. .. 

Texas. 


++4+4% 


+ 


Mountain 
Montana. 
Idaho. 
Wyoming 
Colorado 
New Mexico. ee 
Arizona 
Utah 
Nevada 


t++++4+44 


Pacific 
Washington... 
Oregon 
California. . . 


UNITED STATES... 
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“Unforeseen events ...need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


MEMORIES... 


The pennants may be taken down . . . the furniture moved 
about... but nothing will ever destroy, in the memories of 
two people, the recollection of this room as it once was. 
The boy who used it will return from no distant port... 
for he never ran away. He will come back with no fortune 
made .. . for he left to make none. He left to try out a new 
fielder’s glove...and he ran into the street to catch a ball. 


It isn’t to our credit as mature citizens of a civilized 


country that more than 3,000 youngsters will die beneath 


THE MARYLAND 


automobile wheels this year. We of The Maryland, both as 


individuals and as an organization, are pledged to help re- 
duce the traffic toll. By safety work and with messages such 
as this we are achieving a measure of success. 

Can we count on jour help? It requires no sacrifice of 
time, no cash outlay. Just drive carefully ...keep your hands 
on the wheel, your eyes on the road and your mind on the 
alert. Your care may keep a little face from becoming 


just a memory. Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore. 


The Maryland writes more than 60 forms of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bonds. Over 10,000 Maryland Casualty agents and 


brokers can help you obtain protection against unforeseen events in business, industry and the home. 
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Pre-Harvest Check-Ups on Kansas Wheat 


Wueat resevrcu in Kansas recorded further long strides as 
thousands of interested people gathered at recent county 
meetings to see how 40 different varieties withstood extraor- 
dinarily trying weather. Tender shoots were first beset by 
autumn drought; then came an unusually cold winter; 
finally, the spring weather was too wet. Grain which is now 
ready for harvest, or is fast ripening, had to be sturdy to 
pull through 

In a Riley county test field (above, left), Dr. R. I. 
Throckmorton, head of Kansas State College’s agronomy 
department, pronounces the grain, “Grade B; too many 
smooth heads.” He was helped in the judging by Eileen 
Miller (at his right), who ranks on a par as a crop fore- 
caster with the best known male prognosticators for the 


Raising of the relatively new Tenmarq wheat got a boost 
from Milton Fuller (right), sales manager for Page Milling 
Co., Topeka, pictured here as he was making a two 
minute speech over Senator Capper’s station WIBW, offe: 
ing a 2¢ premium on every bushel of this wheat bought 
by his company in 1940 and 1941. He was joined in the 
offer by 22 other millers. 

The state’s production this vear probably won't be more 
than half of its normal 150,000,000 to 175,000,000 bu 
Nevertheless, visitors to the test plots discovered that the 
six varieties approved by the flour millers stood up the 
best. These include four hard winter wheats—Turkey red 
Kanred, Blackhull, and Tenmarq—and two soft, Kawvale 
and Clarkan. Blacklisted is Chiefkan which makes bumpe: 


Busine 


big Chicago grain houses 


yields, but poor flour. 


In rejecting United's merger application, 
the CAA said: 

“The preponderance which approval of 
the application in this case would give to 
United in the west coast region would 
not be suited to present and future needs 

would not be in the best interests of 
local business in that territory and would 
not serve to maintain and = encourage 
competition to the extent necessary to 
assure the development of a properly bal- 


anced system. 


Tankers for Defense 


Maritime Commission lets 
final contracts for oil carriers that 
could keep up with fleet. 


IN LETTING CONTRACTS for three high- 
week, the United 
States Maritime Commission wound up 


speed tankers last 


a program of cooperation with private 
tanker operators that has sent many a 
10,000 to 15,000 gross-ton super-powered 
tanker splashing down the ways in the 
last two years. 

The super-power is important. The 
Maritime Commission wants these tank- 
ers available as refueling ships for the 
Navy—and to keep up with the fleet a 
tanker must be fast. 

Thus, for instance, the 11.500-ton Esso 
Albany, now 


under construction for 


Standard Oil of New Jersey, will carry 
turbines able to produce 12,000 hp., ex- 
actly twice the power specified on the 
blueprints for a conventional 15,000-ton 
tanker soon to be built: for commercial 
use by another company. Result of the 
step-up: Some of these big Maritime 
Commission ships are able to spank along 
at 18 knots or more. In 1938, the aver- 
age speed of commercial tankers was 12 
knots. 

Probably within the next 18 months 
the whole fleet of 23 tankers capable of 
functioning as naval auxiliaries will have 
been placed in service. The extra speed 
which is being built into them and the 
cost of meeting naval building specifica- 
tions, amounting to about 22 of the 
67,000,000 building price, is being met 
by the government. 

The first 12 ships were ordered by 
Standard Oil of New Jersey. Eleven have 
been placed in service, three of which 
have been bought from Standard by the 
Navy. 

Another two have been purchased 
by the Keystone Tankship Corp., a com- 
mon carrier of bulk oil. Still another group 
of six, slightly smaller and slower than 
the Standard ships, was ordered by So- 
cony-Vacuum Oil Co., Ine. Contracts 
for building a final group of five have 
now all been placed. The three ships 
ordered last week will go to Keystone 
Tankship Corp. affiliates. 


Tricks of the Trade 


Tur ConNNorsseur may scoff, but Ame 
cans seem to prefer their wine serve: 
chilled. The Wine Institute has tested thy i 
idea in several markets and found | 
when dry and sweet wines were kept 
store refrigerators—along with the mil} 5 
butter, and beer—sales increased 75' 
S006. SHowMansuip: The tin can 
that a Chicago packer uses for one of I 
meat products has been given a wii! r 
enameling that makes it as conspicuc 


on a grocery store shelf as a city slicker t 
at a corn-husking bee. F 
t 
. I 
Building Business 
Insteap of being riveted, the steel con- | 
struction in a New Jersey factory, which 
has just been completed, is held together A 


with bolts that are threaded with pa! 
ented, non-slip nuts. These new-type 
nuts will be the sole product of the new 
factory... AN EARTHQUAKE in Imperia 
Valley this spring proved one thing: A 
19383 California state law requiring 
quake-proof school buildings has beet 
well worth the extra 2© in construct 

costs which it has necessitated. Not e\ 

the plaster was cracked in any of 
15 schools built since 1933, while those 
erected prior to the law were, withou! 
damaged. Sot 


exception, seriously 


were shattered beyond repair. 
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BUSINESS 


CAN 


oe business men are looking for ways of getting 
immediate results to offset the increasing cost of doing 
business. They are searching for improvements which 
dig in, right now, in the fight for increased net profits. 

Alert management is finding that fastest, most tangible 
results come from adopting better methods and simplified 
procedures within business itself. That is why Addressograph 
Methods, with a proven record of increasing profits and 
reducing costs in practically every department of business. 
now assume greater importance than ever before. 


A 1940 Addressograph Designed to Meet 
the Business Needs of the 1940's 


If ever office equipment was built to the specifications of 
present business needs, it is this new Class 1900 Addresso- 
graph. It is the result of 45 years’ experience in serving 
business — plus engineering skill which only such expe- 
rience can produce. Designed for many new uses, it affords 
new speed, versatility, convenience, and economies. It supple- 
ments the work of other office equipment, bringing new 
all-around efficiency and savings. It is most important to 
management because /t is the direct means of putting into 
effect business methods which reduce costs and protect profits. 

Let your nearby Addressograph representative give you 
the complete story in terms of your business. You'll find 
ADDRESSOGRAPH SALES AGENCY listed in principal city 
telephone books. Or, if you prefer, write to “Methods 
Department” at the address shown below. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION 
Cleveland, Ohio 
ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 
Sales Agencies in Principal Cities 


= 


METHODS THAT INCREASE PROFITS 


Reduce Payroy ] 
Expense 
Avoid Misdirecteg 
| and 
Avoid Collection 
Losses 
Reduce Expense of Records 
= 
> 
mL 


Movie Trade Bemoans Unhappy Lot 


Producers’ profit margin disappears with Euro- 
pean market. Exhibitors, charging squeeze play, prepare 
to assert themselves, can hope for aid from Arnold. 


Deer Bice is the movie business these 
days. The producing companies’ Euro- 
pean market has disappeared, taking with 
it all profit margin. And the theater 
owner is downright rebellious. He feels 
he has been handed the dirty end of the 
stick long enough and his resentment is 
made sharper because his box-office ticket 
sales have inexplieably shrunk by an es- 
timated national average of 22560. 

Last week the Alhed States Association 
of Motion Picture Exhibitors met in Chi- 
cago to consider the parlous state of their 
business. Alhed is the national associa- 
tion of independent theater owners. As 
such it is the natural enemy of the pro 
ducer-distributors, who not only make 
and lease out films but also own a lot of 
movie houses that are in direct competi- 
tion with their independent customers. 

Officers and rank-and-file members of 
Allied claim the independent is clamped 
by three forces which squeeze all hope 
of a fair profit out of their theaters: 

(1) The falling-off in box-office trade, 


which they ascribe in part to the war, in 
even larger part to a low average of pic- 
tures spawned in the triple iniquity of 
block booking, blind selling, and double 
features 

(2) The steady boost in film rentals 
demanded by the big companies, a boost 
which they say is accentuated now by 
producers’ efforts to make up their lost 
export revenues at the expense of domes- 
tic exhibitors 

(3) The rise in the theater owner's ex- 
penses due to ever-higher labor costs. His 
investment has been forced steadily 
higher by competition and public demand 
until the burden is excessive 


Getting Data for Bargaining 


The independents claim they could 
saw off 60 of all double-features pro- 
grams within 2+ hours—if it were not for 
the producer-owned theaters, which boost 
double features to increase parent com- 
panies’ sales of films. 

Allied took a promising step toward 
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holding down film rental rates w!) 
convention voted to set up imme 
at Philadelphia an information « 
house to which all members will 
the terms, clearance, prices, and | 
of preferred rental towns in thei 
tories. The clearing house will pr: 
tabulate these nation-wide figure. 
the findings back to the members 
the members will thus have, for ¢! 
time in the history of the industry 
ual information to use in bargainin 
the rental-boosting distributor 
claims, “this price is far below 
we're asking the other parts 

country.” 


Would Like Some Deflation 
Exhibitors are tired of being p 
around, are ready in spirit for a 
strike—which they cannot legally 
They claim that they need 25-33 
duction in film rental levels. Th: 
mand that, to achieve this. six-figur 
aried executives in Hollywood and 
York come down to earth and lear: 


to make a good picture for the 835000 


which has been the total cost of mae 
successful independent-made film 


regional units of Allied are conduct 


membership campaigns to strength 
right arm and are getting results be: 


every crossroads theater owner want. 
help cut the producers down to a nor: 


size 


Despite their big talk. the indepen: 


Seattle and 


Tacoma Dedicate Two New Bridges 


Friexory rivalry between Seattle and Tacoma will reach a 
new peak next week when each city dedicates a new bridge. 
But both stand together in plugging their spans as tourist 
attractions, which they hope will bring in new and _profit- 
able business 

Tacoma. which dedicates its Narrows Bridge (left) on 
July 1, is proud of these specifications: It is the third long- 
est single suspension span in the world; hangs 195 feet above 
the water, is 5,000 feet long: has a center space of 2,800 feet 
and two shore suspension spans of 1,000 feet. It has a road- 
way 26 feet wide which connects Tacoma and the Olympic 


Peninsula. The cost is figured at $6,500,000, 


Seattle answers with these facts about its pontoon bridge 
across Lake Washington (right) which will be dedicated 
July 2: It is the world’s longest and largest floating bridge 
and the first to be completed of reinforced concrete. It is 
6,561 feet long, not including fixed approach spans: has fou: 
traffic lanes on a 45-foot roadway: is made up of 25 rigidly 
connected, anchored pontoon sections. The pontoons were 
built in a drydock on Seattle's waterfront on Puget Sound 
and floated about 21 miles around into Lake Washington. 
Sixty-four anchors weighing about 65 tons were sunk in the 
clay bottom of the lake in order to hold the structure. 
Cost: $9,000,000. 
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hance for rehef lay not in Chicago, but 
rather in New York. Early this month 
the suit brought by Thurman Arnold’s 
monopoly division against the Big Eight 
motion picture producers came up for 
earing in federal court in Manhattan, 
after months of fruitless attempts to ar- 
rive at a consent decree had been blocked 
chiefly by Paramount's unwillingness to 
sign up for divesting itself of ownership 
f theaters which are its principal source 
f profits (BW—A 

Just before the first witness was to take 
the stand—and thus, under the Clayton 
\ct. make the decree available as evi- 
lence in treble damage suits—the trial 
vas adjourned and negotiations for a 
onsent decree were resumed. This time 

looks as if Paramount will yield to 
pressure and really permit a settlement. 


They Might Agree 


Best guess as to terms of the decree to 
which both sides would consent: 

Block booking to be reduced to blocks 
ff five pictures, instead of the blocks of 
32 which are the present average units. 

Blind selling to be abolished, by per- 
mitting the rental of films to exhibitors 
mly after the picture is completed and a 
trade showing has been held. Exhibitors 
feel this should be a major influence for 
ipgrading the average of picture quality, 
since it makes a picture a_ perishable 
product which the theater owner may 
shun if the trade reviews make him think 
it will not sell to his customers. 

Arbitration to be established to handle 
claims of an independent exhibitor that 
a distributor is discriminating against 


theater. 

Divestiture of theater ownership from 
the producing-distributing function not 
to be abandoned by the government, but 
to be given a three-year stay during 
which there will be adequate opportunity 
to test the efficacy of the injunctive 
provisions against abuse of independent 
theaters. Also, during this period, the Big 
Eight may not increase their theater 
holdings anywhere in the United States. 
Whoever wins on this point wins the 
battle.) 


Tunnel Job Speeded Up 


Cram of a world speed record in tunnel- 
ing is made by the Golden Cyele (min- 
ing) Corp. in its drive to un-water 
Cripple Creek's gold deposits (BW— 
Dece23°39,p21). The company allotted 
*1,000,000 for the six-mile drainage tun- 
nel. Work began July 13, 1939, with ex- 
pectations of a four-year job. Last month 
over half of the tunnel was completed 
and adjusted estimates put the duration 
of the work at two vears or less. By let- 
ting out the water, 30 square miles will 
he opened to profitable mining and Col- 
rado’s famed gold field may enjoy an- 
other boom. 


exhibitors last week knew that their best | 


him in favor of a competing circuit 


Conquer 


Modern Alloys, 


Far greater dependa- 
bility went into the air- 
plane when the metallur- 
gist produced new and 
tougher alloys—but they 
were of little worth with- 
out abrasives, primarily 
the grinding wheel. 


NORTON COMPANY ~ 


WORCESTER, MASS 


| 
NORTON ABRASIVES 
4 
4 
— 
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— 
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Millions of Dellars 


CONSTRUCTION FANS OUT ALONG BROAD FRONT 


Private capital goes to work as national defense emphasizes need for factory and commercial struc- 


tures. Small residential operations — possibly to beat the gun on price rises — also move up steadily. 
1. Business building has been rising for nearly a year 


A. FACTORIES 


B. COMMERCIAL STRUCTURES 


$58,501,000 
in July, 1937 

1937 1938 1939 1940 1937 1938 1939 1940 

2. One-Family residences also have been going up steadily 


| 
A. FOR OWNER-OCCUPANCY 


50 | 

av V 

1937 1938 1939 


Millions of Dollars 


B. SPECULATIVE 
{for sale or rent) 
1937 1938 1939 1940 


3. And now 66% of all construction is privately financed 


A. PRIVATE OWNERSHIP 


B. PUBLIC OWNERSHIP 


pot 


1937 


1938 


Dot: F. W. Dodge Corp.; contracts awarded in 37 eastern states. 


1939 


Monthly Date 


1940 


Litt 


1937 


12-Month Moving Average 


1938 


1939 


1940 
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than in quieter times—more uniformly 
clothing, food, petroleum products, 
ticles for national defense. And produce 
many more of them at lower costs! 

“Speed up, without sacrificing the safety 
f men or machines. 

“Speed up, without putting too heavy a 
burden on personnel or payroll. 

“Taylor is ready to help you speed up. 
laylor Precision Control of temperature, 
pressure, flow, and liquid level will help 
vou modernize your plant. Taylor's indicat- 
ing, recording, and controlling instruments 
will help automatically to insure efficient 
operation in a new plant. Taylor will give 
you the one right instrument you need for 
one part of one operation—or the one 
complete and correct control system for 
your whole production process. 

“For nearly ninety years, helping to 
geed up Industry has been Taylor's biggest 
job, It never was a more important job 
than right this very minute. That’s why 
Taylor Instrument Companies have speeded 
up their own production. That’s why you 
must. You must be prepared, because 
America must be prepared!” 


2 
VRAD 
PRESIDENT 


Toronto, Canada, and London, England 


lavlor Instrument Companies. 


you 


B. SWEET, President, TAYLOR INSTRUMENT COMPANIES 


RUBBER — No matter 
how great the speed 


in the processing of 


rubber — nature's or 
man’s—Taylor Instru- 


ments automatically 


help to guarantee 


lasting strength 


FOOD—In food pro- 
controlling 


cessing, 


temperatures and 


pressures w ith Taylor 


Instruments he Ips to 


insure constantly unt- 


form high quality. 


TEXTHES—In this vi- 
tal industry, the 
Taylor engineered 
-lasher control sys- 


tem automatically re- 

ords and controls 
temperatures, Finer 
cloth is thus made 
faster. 


indicating Recording - Controlling 


TEMPERATURE, PRESSURE, FLOW 
and LEVEL INSTRUMENTS 


| 
| | 
Ad 
| 
| 
, 
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job: to enforce the old law unti! 
finally superseded; to enforce varic 
visions of the new law as they 

effective; and to pave the way for 


ADVERTISING 


MERCHANDISING 


provisions. All told, up to May 1, | | 


SELLING 
ministration has made seizures of 


First or Jury, with about the excite- 


ment that a half-inch firecracker would 


occasion on the heels of an air raid, the 


last of the labeling pros isions of the fed- 


eral Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act of 
1938 effective. Excitement is 
scant because industry has had plenty of 


time to get ready, has done a painstaking 
Because of the ex- 


job of preparation 


haustive revision of labeling and packag 


ing practices which has already been 
done, the Food and Drug Administration 
contemplates no blitzkrieg of enforce- 
However, FDA probably does have 


in mind a series of mopping-up actions 


ment 


against companies which have failed to 


comply with the law after the long period 


of education. Chances are that a ma- 


jority of cases will be concerned with cos- 


metics and proprietary drugs. 


The complacency with which the in- 


dustry now awaits full enforcement is in 


marked contrast with the consternation 
that prevailed in 1933, when the pro 
“Tugwell bill” burst 
startled advertising world. It was then 
apparent that the old 1906 law was due 


posed Upon a 


for a change. Five vears of unrelenting 


legislative warfare followed in which in- 


dustry spokesmen battled with rampant 
The resulting 
measure, signed by the President on June 
25, 1938, is a law seri- 
ously interfere with the marketing of the 
great bulk of foods, drugs, and cosmetics, 


idealism compromise 


which does not 


but which represents a real advance in 
consumer protection and in the regulation 
of the quack nostrums that have long 
chiseled into the legitimate market. 


Esteem for Law Grows 


That favorable opinion of the law— 
held) by its) administrators, consumer 
groups, and the bulk of industry—has 
been strengthened as various provisions 


have gone into effect. As soon as the 
law was signed, the “dangerous drug” 
provisions became enforceable, by 
May of this vear the FDA had made 149 


seizures of drugs or cosmetics which were 


deemed to be dangerous when used in the 
Most 


widely publicized of these® seizures was 


dosage or manner 


prescribed, 


of Bromo Seltzer, in a case which was 


dropped when the manufacturer ac 


quiesced in a decree of condemnation and 


New Drug Act in Full Effect July 1 


FDA plans no sudden moves, and food, cosmetic, 
and pharmaceutical industries are ready for labeling 
provisions, Many controversies cleared up. 


shipments of foods, drugs, device. 
cosmetics under the new law. Of 
992 were food shipments, seized {, 
following reasons: poisonous, 119: fi 
decomposition, 678; economic cheat. | \y 
deceptive containers, 49. 
were drugs, seized for these reasons 
gerous, 63; deceptive containers, 22 
to meet claims, 128. Devices acco 
for 212 of the shipments, seized for 
frauds, 28 


reasons: dangerous, 63; 


reduced Bromo’s acetanilid content to a — chanical prophylactics, 121 
point which the Administration had sug- 
gested would be acceptable (BW—Dee 


pty. 


for these reasons: dangerous, 86: ck 
tive packages, $2. 

The remainder of the law was origi- The number of criminal actions is at 
nally 
June 25, 1939, but a month before that 


date manufacturers won a reprieve from 


urally far smaller than the number of 
Nevertheless, the Adminisi ra 
tion has recommended criminal pros 


scheduled to become effective on 
seizures 


tions against 216 shipments, broken ¢ 
foods, 104; drugs, 62: cos 
metics, 49: devices, 1. 


most of the important labeling provisions 
when Congress moved the enforcement as follows: 
date back to Jan. 1, 1940, and further 
stipulated that an additional six months’ 
grace should be accorded for labels man- Sets Im pressive Penalties 
ufactured prior to Feb. 1, 1940. The 


practical effect has been to postpone all 


In its health guards, the new law rep 
resents an improvement over the 1906 
labeling enforcement (except that having act largely in the far heavier penaltie 
until next 
provisions 


that are now imposed—fines running as 
high as $10,000) (instead of S100) and 
imprisonment up to three years. Thy 
FDA now expects the courts to do sony. 
thing they couldn't do under the old jay 


to do with dangerous drugs) 
week. And, although the 
against adulteration and slack-filled pack- 
ages were not postponed, trade observers 
feel that the FDA may have held its 
hand on some violators until they could make the penalty fit the crime—wit! 
be called to task on all counts. the result that aroused compliance wil! 


Not that the FDA has been idle. In 


the last two years it has had a threefold 


cut down seizures for purely health rea 
sons, so that the Administration can give 


Mistol 
Drops ||| Drops 


with EPHEDRINE 


EPHEDRINE, CAMPHOR MENTHOL. 
EUCALYPTOL, MINERAL OFF (U.S.P) 


NOP NASA 


wce 


nificant. They include the following 
caution, in directions for use: “Not 


These are significant changes made 
on the Mistol carton, to comply 
with the new food and drug act—but recommended for infants under 
changes made in the label on the debilitated persons, or those sufferina 


Mistol bottle itself are even more sia- — from prolonged illness.” 


Anothe 13 


Finally 


of the shipments were cosmetics, s/o 
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THEY CAN'T 
STEAL BOTH 


ceptively-formed bottles like the 
eon the left will bow out when the 
w food and drug act takes effect. 


re attention to deceptive packaging 
| improper labeling. 

\lso important as a health guard in 
e new law is the section establishing 
rmit control over the marketing of all 
w drugs. This section was put in to 
event a repetition of the sulfanilimide 
saster, in which some 70 people lost 
eir lives. And the FDA estimate that 
the two years that the new law has 
en in effect, something like 50 drugs 
we been kept off the market which 
ght have resulted in loss of life. All 
d, since June 25, 1938, there have been 
638 new-drug applications, of which 
71l have been granted. 

Important as the tightening of health 
wards may be, greatest industry excite- =" 
ent has been occasioned by those pro- 

sions of the law which bring the cos- 

etic industry under the purview of the Thieves may steal your valuables. But they cannot take aw ay the protec- 


tion that a Standard burglary and robbery insurance policy provides. 


ml and Drug Administration for the 


st time, and which give the FDA (un- | 

tr the broad interpretative regulations) When you have this protection — obtainable at surprisingly low cost 
| 


you have, in effect, another set of all that you insure. When losses are 
sustained from burglary, robbery, theft or larceny —these duplicates 


most complete control over the packag- 
g and labeling. 

Hardly a food, drug, or cosmetic prod- 
t can now wear the dress that was legal 
Posed aad a a Standard Accident of Detroit writes burglary and robbery insurance 


ation than formerly—name and address | 
manufacturer, accurate statement of | from embezzlement; forgery; automobile accident; injuries to self, 


ntents, names of ingredients (not for | employees, and the public; glass breakage; and similar hazards, 
smetics), adequate directions and | 
wnings for drugs. 
Question for industry has been, “What 


in adequate warning?” Containers STANDARD ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


ist not be deceptively formed—but 
ho is to decide whether a perfume | Standard Service Satisfies... Since 1884 


or their cash equivalents are yours. 


to cover your person, home and business — also protects against loss 


Consult your nearby Standard agent or broker. 
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The Coach-Sleeper Starts Out on the Chicago-Seattle Run 


$44.50- 
ear accommodations 


comfort hasn't been sacrificed. 


On exuimition in Chicago’s Union Station this week, the 
Pullman Co.'s new coach-sleepers will go into demonstration 
service next week on the Burlington-Great Northern Empire 
Builder, and the Burlington-Northern Pacific North Coast 
Limited, between Chicago and Seattle. 
$5 more than coach fare, and $10 less than tourist 


Though the chief appeal of the coach-sleeper is economy, 
The 


$5, as compared with the regular Pullman capacity of 36. 


The fare will be 


car accommodates 


It is divided into ten compartments—five of them seating 
three, and five seating six passengers. An aisle runs alony 
one side of the car. 

During the day passengers occupy adjustable, upho 
stered seats. At night berths, which are arranged in tiers o! 
three, run crosswise. The lower is made up on the seat: the 
upper is stationary: and a middle berth, raised against the 
upper during the day, is let down between the other two 
Each compartment is equipped with a wash-basin (which 
folds into the wall), and can be curtained from the aisle 


bottle is an object of art or a deceptive 
Labels must not be false or 
misleading any respect—but what 
about division of doctors’ opinion on 


container? 


medical claims? 

Perplexed by questions such as these, 
manufacturers have gone through a_pe- 
riod of great confusion. Help-help letters 
have poured into the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration at the rate of about 5,000 a 
week, sometimes running as high as 9,000 
a week. 


FDA Obviates Misunderstandings 


The most controversial questions were 
partly cleared up with the issuance of 
the regulations under which the act will 
be administered, and the FDA has from 
time to time issued clarifying interpreta- 
tions. For example, labels must carry 
statements of differences of opinion only 
when the claims are contrary to the “ma- 
terial weight” of expert opinion. Trick 
type on labels is out, as are color combi- 
nations which render print illegible. Tiny 
labels on large bottles will not be ac- 
cepted by the FDA as an excuse that 
there is no room for the information re- 
quired. Labels will have to be enlarged 
even though they cover once-beautiful 
bottles. 

Unaccustomed to federal regulation, 
cosmetic manufacturers have probably 
suffered most in redesigning containers 


and labels. Food and drug manufacturers 
have worked with FDA for 30-0dd years 
and were able to adjust themselves more 
quickly. Nevertheless, FDA feels that 
even cosmetic manufacturers have done. 
on the whole, a reasonably good job and 
that the period of gestation will prove 
to have been the law’s hardest 

Coincidentally with the coming of com- 
plete effectiveness for the law, the FDA 
moves next week from the Department of 
Agriculture to the Federal Security 
Agency. Despite some trade-paper an- 
guish over this move under the Presi- 
dent’s reorganization plan, FDA officials 
seem unperturbed. 

Nevertheless, the move may serve to 
slow up any immediate label seizures. 
Another deterrent factor to any wholesale 
drive is the lack of funds. The FDA, 
which has a staff of around 900, operates 
on an appropriation of only two and a 
half million. Its first job is safeguarding 
the public health and Administrator 
Walter G. Campbell says he isn’t going 
to let that job suffer in going after 
picayune label violators. 

Regardless of the FDA’s attitude, some 
trade observers say all will not be peaches 
and cream for the next six months. Their 
point is that the Administration has long 
had its eye on flagrant violators to keep 
it busy for some time, without setting 
the field men to digging up new cases. 


Toothbrush Troubles 


Sales fall off, and the mar- 
ket is disturbed over impending 
invasion by Pepsodent Co. 


Unit saves of toothbrushes are off 3 
this vear, and dollar sales are off 18 
And toothbrush sellers feel sure that !x 
fore times get better they will get wors 
Reason: Despite lack of official a 
nouncement, powerful Pepsodent Co 
busily preparing to invade the toothbrus 
field and carve itself a slice of the market 

Nobody knows why people are buying 
fewer toothbrushes this vear, but the «i 
creased volume of dollar sales is easy to 
figure out. It’s a matter of competition 
Top unit in the industry is Weco Prod 
ucts Co., whose Dr. West brushes con 
mand 34.6 of the total volume, account 
for 37.79% of all toothbrush advertising 
Then come Listerine’s Prophylactic. sale- 
15.6%, advertising 20.2: Johnson & 
Johnson's Tek, sales 14.10, advertising 
35.30: Bristol-Myers’ Double Duty, sales 
2.1%, advertising 6.60. “All others 
meaning the non-advertised brands—«« 
count for 33.6 of the total sales. A ver 
few are high-price lines: most are ow 
price lines, sold not only on drug bargai: 
counters but also in department. stores 
and five-and-tens. 
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Record 


for LOW Rates and MORE Electric Service 


LOWER RATES AND MORE 


- 


The average rate for electric service in y re The average home use of electricity ; 
all homes in the United States during 4 O0c* re throughout the United States during 897* ait 
the year 1939 was ¢ KROWATT HOUR the year 1939 was * KROWATT HOURS 
om & 2.93¢ In Commonwealth & Southern system, 
rate for electric service in the home for @s.: the average home use of electricity for : 
in the first three months of 1940 was.... ra xowar nour the 12 months ended March 1940 was ... 226 
ne 
Our average electric rate for homes has long been > BS The average use in homes served by us has long been 


about 25% BELOW the national average about 35% ABOVE the national average 


ELECTRICITY USED IN THE HOME 


le ” With the formation of our System, we began an 
aggressive policy of encouraging wider use of elec- 
tric appliances for labor saving and more conve- 
niences in the home. We made them easy to own. 

Our Companies have been producing progres- 
sively larger quantities of electricity and have been 
making it available at progressively lower rates for 
many years. 


mar- 
iding 


Ever since the Commonwealth & Southern system 
was formed, eleven years ago, we have steadily re- 
duced rates. This has been accomplished in the face 


wi of all rising costs in living, and despite steadily 4. We thus help to make the American standard of 
la mounting costs of labor and materials, and despite ‘2 living the highest in the world and help to lighten 
Co ever increasing taxes which we pay to Local, State = $: the work of housewives in an ever growing aumber 
br and Federal governments, of American homes. 


The Commonwealth & Southern Corporation 


comprises the following electric operating companies 
NORTHERN GROUP SOUTHERN GROUP 


Consumers Power Company (Michigan) Alabama Power Company 
Central Illinois Light Company Georgia Power Company 
Southern Indiana Gas and Electric Company Gulf Power Company (Florida) 
Ohio Edison Company Mississippi Power Company 
Pennsylvania Power Company South Carolina Power Company 
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“Cyclone leads the 


field in sales...so 
their prices must 


be right’ 


| “If you think that Cyclone Fence is 

high priced because of its reputation 
for quality, you're wrong. Cyclone sells 
most of its output to business men. 
They want top quality, but they expect 
prices to be in line with competition. 


Cyclone could never make so many 
sales unless they gave a lot for the 
money. 


“You'll be better satisfied if you'll 
get the facts about Cyclone before you 
buy. It won't cost 
you a cent to get 
a Cyclone recom 
mendation and 
anestimate, Why 
don't you call or 
write them now?” 


Send for our free 32-page 
book. Tells all about fence. 
Full of illustrations. 
Shows 14 types for 
home, school, playground, 
business. Whether you 
need a few feet of fence 
or 10 miles of it, you 
need this valuable book. 


Cycionr Fence Company 


| Waukegan, Ill., Derr. 460 | 
Please mail me, without obligation, acopy of ‘Your | 
Fence How to Choose It -How to Use It 

| Address | 

| City State | 

| 1 am interested in tencing: Industrial ; Es- | 
tate; Playground; Residence; School. 
Approximately 
CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 


Waukegan, II. 
Branches in Principal Cities 
Standard Fence Company, Oakland, Calif., 
Pacific Coast Division 
United States Steel Export Company, 


Cyclone Fence 


New York 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


| 


| the 


sales, deals, and price reductions, by ad- 
vertised brands other than Dr. West has 
resulted in a generally lower price level, 
an increase in units sold, but a sizable 
shrinkage in dollar volume and_ profit 
margins. The unadvertised brands have 
lost’ heavily. During all the shooting, 
Weco has firmly held its exton Miracle 
Tuft at 47¢ retail minimum, its hog- 
bristle Waterpruf at 25¢. Miracle Tuft is 
up 5° in both units and dollars over 
1939, and Waterpruf has gained 28% 
Trade gossip has long credited Pepso- 
dent with planning a broader line of 
products which it advertise by 
some such collective term as “complete 
dental needs.” Drug-trade kibitzers 
toothbrush as a major 
toward this goal, and are betting that 
Pepsodent goes after the middle sector 
of the market. General assumption is 
that the full foree and 
Pepsodent dentifrice advertising and sales 


could 


see 


new step 


know-how of 


will push the new product immediately 
up among the leaders. 

Symptom that Pepsodent itself is en- 
tirely confident of its ability to get a lot 
of business is the contract it is reported 
to have placed with Owens Staple Tied 
Brush Co. of Toledo—supposedly one of 
the largest for private-brand 
toothbrushes ever signed. The toothbrush 


orders 


| folks bear down on sales, not on produc- 


tion. Prophylactic is the only big outfit 
making its own brushes. Dr. West is 
made by du Pont, Tek by Autograph of 
Troy, N. Y. 


Keeping Apple Cart Steady 


Still hanging over the industry is the 
question of what will happen next fall 
when Weco’s exclusive franchise for exton 
toothbrushes expires. Pont’s an- 
nounced policy as to brand names and 
resale prices was almost immediately 
knocked into a cocked hat by the Su- 
preme Court’s ethyl gasoline decision. 
But nylon-exton has not yet been de- 
clared a public utility that must be sold 
to all comers. Du Pont has one-third of 
all toothbrush production securely tucked 


| into its toothbrush factory as long as it 


holds Dr. West, and also it makes a lot of 
miscellaneous brands. Best guess: Du 
Pont is unlikely to have a supply of syn- 


| thetic bristles available for anybody who 


seems likely to attempt to kick 
Weco’'s stable-priced apple cart. 


over 


Ads Mirror the War 


Defense-inspired copy is fea- 
tured widely by business institu- 
tions and associations. 


War TOOK THE SPOTLIGHT When members 
of the Advertising Federation of America 
got together in Chicago this week for their 
thirty-seventh annual meeting. Keynote 


for the convention was sounded by the 
Federation's chairman, Mason Britton, 
vice-chairman of MeGraw-Hill Publish- 
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Mr. Britton said that ad 
would help finance the nationa! 
program by keeping up the flow « 
day goods to consumers, and thu 
taining the widest possible tax hs l. 
also said that business papers \ 
with the 
and pointed to the 


ing Co. 


in strongly defense 
defense col 
that has been set up by Associated 
ness Papers. 

In time out from consideration 
vertising’s problems, A.F.A. ny 
elected a new president, Elon G. B 
of La Salle Extension, 
man Rose. New chairman of the by 
Paul Garrett, General Motors vic: 
dent in charge of public relations 


succeeding \ 


Clash of Sentiments 


The A.F.A. meeting was ushered 
a wave of war- and defense-inspir: 
vertising reminiscent of the Liberty 8 
splurges of 1917-18. First of the 
by associations and individuals 
Americans to take 
tions was that run in newspapers jy iy 
cities by the Committee to Def 
America by Aiding the Allies (BW —J 
15°40.p38). Although the 
uled for only 18 metropolitan daili: 
has been repeated through local su} 
tion in 150 papers. To combat such act 
interventionist sentiment (and the New 
Deal) a group of Republican politi 
has formed the National Committe: 
Keep America Out of Foreign Wars 
paid for newspaper space to urge 
U.S. to “Stop the March to War.” 

In Washington, D. C., last Sunday 
National of Manufacturers 
ran newspaper ads headed “Indust; 
Faces the Facts of National Defense.” 
designed to persuade legislators and ad 
ministrators to give business a free hand 


The Flag Instead of Products 


Individual companies are plugging 
patriotism: E.g., the full-page three-colo 
spread, showing the Stars and Stripes am 


a stand on war 


ad was s 


Association 


captioned “God Bless America,” run }y 
Meier & Frank, Portland, Ore., depart 
ment store on Memorial Day. New York 


City’s Bloomingdale’s took space for « 
similar ad on Flag Day. 

Airplane manufacturers are 
up their front-rank place in the defe: 
program. Typical is Bell Aireraft’s pi 
ture of its new Airacobra, captione: 
“That Our Nation May Endure.” 

The Federation took further encour 
agement from Media Records and Pub 
lishers’ Information Bureau 
advertising linage in 
magazines for the first 
1940. Newspapers showed a 
over the same 
figure for May alone was almost dow! 
this—6.7%. National monthly magaz 


point ng 


reports «© 
newspapers 
months 
3.5% 
period in 1939, and thy 


five 


gained 3.9% in revenue in the five 
months—6.2% in June. Radio showed 
the biggest gain. Time sales over 


three national networks increased 15 in 
the five months: 


18% in May. 
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Varketing 


ure-Jell Trust Suit 


114.750 from General Foods. 


WWOING THAT SALES of its pectin prod- 
shave been hurt by special offers 


ds Corp.’s Sure-Jell in some western 
es, Mutual Citrus Products Co., Ine., 
. brought suit in a federal district 
t in California for triple damages 
aling $114,750) under the Robinson- 


s its bearing on the right of na- 
al manufacturers to make local price 
son their products. 

[riple damages may be had under the 
trust laws by any individual injured 
a conspiracy in restraint of trade. 
ctically the only one-—certainly the 
one attracting widespread public no 
since passage of the Robinson-Pat- 
act was that brought by the Na 
al Union Radio Corp. against the 
lio Corp. of America on the ground 
t RCA had put out metal tubes dras 
lly underselling those of its licensees 
National Union 
ed to prove its case More recently, 
U.S. government tried to bring suit 
inst 18 tire manufacturers in its own 
ialf, as a private litigant. The court 
ew the case out because the govern 
nt was not a “person.” 
Mutual Citrus charges General Foods 
s guilty of price discrimination and 
er unfair trade practices under the 
iyton and Robinson-Patman Acts in 


‘ve-Jell free with every two dozen at 
10. General Foods says it was trying 
build up sales in the West by giving 
stomers an extra pack at 2¢ retail with 
ery two packs bought at the regular 
ce during the first weeks of the jelly 
iking season. Asserting it was not aim 
gat any one competitor, General Foods 
lds such offers are common business 
tice and charges Mutual has had 
nbination deals on its own products. 


Jepartment Stores Gain 
VY INCREASE of 54° in sales in 1939 as 
npared with 1938 made possible a 

gain in the profits of department 
res, according to a report just  re- 
ised by the Harvard Bureau of Busi- 
ss Research under the sponsorship of 

e National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 

Twentieth in an annual series 
erating Results of Department and 

‘yecialty Stores”—the report is avail- 
e for $2.50 from the Harvard Bureau 

Business Research, Soldiers Field, 
joston. Though department stores of all 
ws participated in the better profit 
owing in 1939, the most improvement, 
reentagewise, was shown by small 
es with sales of less than $500,000, 


Mutual Citrus Products Co. | 
-king triple damages totaling | 


valent to price cuts—on General | 


man law. Interesting angle of the | 


fering wholesalers a dozen packages of | 


FOR ALONGER WEARING FLOOR 


NDUSTRIAL 


HIS modern. economical flooring is a scientific combination o: asphalt. 
ground asbestos fibre and mineral filler. Very hard, dense and tough. . . 
its amazing wear-resistance has been fully demonstrated. 
CAREY Industrial Flooring provides a durable, smooth, safe trucking suriace 
. . « @ silent, resilient floor that contributes to the health and elificiency of 
workers. It is less susceptible to temperature changes than other asphaltic 
flooring — unaffected by fumes — vermin-and termite-proof—does not crumble 
under heavy traffic. When submerged under flood water, this flooring did not 
swell, warp, buckle, shrink. 
CAREY Industrial Flooring is made in convenient, standard size . . . Easy to 
lay by ordinary labor—easy to repair if damaged, Write for detailed infor- 
mation — address Dept. 29. 


THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY - Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 


ght The Lynchburg (Va.) Diamond Ice Factory 
makes 100 tons of ice daily and holds 800,- 


G 000 cu. ft. of cold storage space using five 
we h pressor r Frick refrigerating machines. 
comP oth T. J. O'Brien, president of the concern, 


ites writes, ‘Probably the most convincing evi- 
dence of our satisfaction is the fact that 
over a period of more than 40 years we 
have bought compressors from no other 
concern”. 

Let Frick dependability and Frick power 
savings aid in solving the refrigerating, 
ice-making, or air conditioning problems 
of your business. Write 


FRICK COMPANY, Waynesboro, Penna. 


} 
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Production 


PAINT 


Cleveland; An Earth-covering Implement; 


and a “Covers the Earth” Emblem. 


Cleveland, home of many and varied 
industries, is justly proud of a famous indus- 
trial son that has taken her name as its own. 
All over the world, The Cleveland Tractor 
Co., and its famous “Cletrac” is a 
name, Yet many a Clevelander is unaware of 
the fact that wherever the “Cletrac” breaks 
sod, dumps dirt, shovels ground, or pertorms 
any of its amazingly diversified chores, it 
carries another famous Cleveland name and 
another famous trade mark — “Sherwin- 
Williams” and “Covers the Earth”, 

For years Cletrac Gas and Diesel Tractors 
were finished in a bright Sherwin-Williams 
Spar Varnish Enamel. When S-W engi- 
neers developed Kem Transport and with it 
a more rapid-drying and durable and dust- 
resistant finish, the possibilities of a pro- 
gressively better finish were immediately ex- 
plained to “Cletrac” engineers. 

Here was a case where a new type of 
finish, at almost double the price per gallon 
of the old, immediately proved itself to be 
much lower in actual cost. The more rapid 
drying, especially during weather when arti- 
ficial heat was not available, led to greatly 
reduced costs. And in addition, as the Cleve- 
land people say, “Opacity, leveling, lustre, 
fullness, toughness, durability and eye ap- 
peal were improved, as well as freedom 
from dust and reduction in floor space re- 
quired for drying.” 

The materials, methods, mutual and con- 
tinuous cooperation have practically elimi- 
nated paint troubles. There is nothing but 
praise for the finish from distributors and 
customers—complaints are almost unknown. 
This is an unusual condition for a product 
that does its work in the rugged way and 
rugged atmosphere “Cletrac” encounters. 

Sherwin-Williams finishing engineers as- 
sist in bang-up jobs of this sort, because the 
tremendously wide experience of the labora- 
tories of the world’s largest paint, lacquer 

and varnish makers is at their constant de- 
mand, It’s a tractor today, a typewriter to- 
morrow. Your product, in all probability, fits 
into this scheme of things, this S-W scheme 
of lower costs and higher sales through bet- 
ter industrial finishes. We'd like to assist, 
and in most cases we can. Write The Shet 
win-Williams Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Lard’s Life Extended 


New keeping qualities are 
obtained by Swift through use of 
a gum from Latin America. 


Was THE DATE originally set for 
the big packing house of Swift & Co. to 
unveil its age-defying, shelf-proof 
lard. Meanwhile, the Department of 
Agriculture called a Washington meeting 


new 


of lard producers, consumers, and scien- 
tists last week to discuss a proposed re- 
definition of lard under the Meat Inspec- 
tion Act, and Swift decided to jump its 
own gun by three weeks. 


The new lard, which will be labeled 
“New Bland Silver Leaf Brand Pure 
Lard.” is the product of a ten-year 


laboratory search for a substance which 
would protect the rendered fats against 
the effects of oxygen in the air, guarding 
the growth-promoting and eczema-pre 
venting linoleic acid constituent, and ex- 
tending the life of lard on dealers’ shelves 
and in housewives’ cupboards by at least 


three times without refrigeration. The 


substance is gum guaiac (pronounced 
gwy ak), an extract of the sap of the 
guaiacum tree which flourishes in’ the 


West Indies and Central America and has 
been introduced to Florida. Best of it is 
that less than a tenth of a per cent of 
the gum (already used as an anti-oxidant 
in other branches of food technology) 


does the trick without altering thy 
or aroma of the lard. 

The new definition of lard proyx 
Agriculture would require that Ja: 
under federal inspection could 
dered only from “fresh, clean, 
fatty tissues from hogs in good hes 
the time of slaughter, with or 
lard stearin or hardened lard.” Ex 
from this classification would be 
skin, organs, windpipes, large bloo: 
sels, scrap fat. skimmings, and set! 
Lard rendered from such fats wo 
required to be marketed as “edibl; 
dered hog fat.” “pork fat shortening 


under some similar designation. 


Groups Make Their Points 


Institute of American Meat Pa 
agreed that redefinition might be 
able, but took the position that 


quality could be regulated more ad 


tageously by manufacturing 
than by division of quality of raw 
rials. Agriculture’s Bureau of Home | 


nomics reported numerous cooking 


proc 


which had disclosed a lack of uniformity 


in lard quality. Consumer groups 
jected to the use of the word “shorte: 


for any second grade on the ground that 


this word is associated with top quality 
vegetable shortenings used as lard sub 
stitutes. Scientists pleaded for more tiny 
for research on the whole question. Fy 


ther conferences will probably be hel: 


Traveling Telephone Booths 


This is a “telemobile’—a specially- 
huilt motor coach, with five sound- 
proof telephone booths im it, which 
got its first work-out last week at the 
Yankee Stadium in New York, dur- 
Lows Godoy fight. The tele- 


ny the 


mobile can be connected with eithe 


underground cables or overhea 


wires, and is designed to suppleme 
regular phone facilities at 


sporting, or political events—as well 


as in emerge 


arbor 
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efore any final decision on definition. 


Swift’s decision to jump the gun arose 


rom the fact that its scientists and tech- 


cians believe they have the answer to 


giiorm lard quality in their guaiac dis- 
wery without further conferences. To 
em it is not a question of the location 
f the fat on the porker, but the care in 
ocessing and the addition of the anti- 


xidant. Roughly speaking, lard is a 
ombination of glycerin, stearic acid, oleic 
id, and linoleic acid, All three acids 


onsist, among other things, of chains of 


arbon atoms. 

rhe 
wre apparently more susceptible to the 
than 


oleic and linoleic carbon atoms 


atoms 


jandishments of 
hose of stearic acid. By protecting these 


oxy gen 


instable atoms with minute quantities of 


gum guaiac, the scientists achieve keep 


qualities of “vital importance to all 
chefs, 


than 


ng 


ousewives, grocers, meat dealers. 


ind bakers, as well as to more 
1,000,000 American hog producers.” 
Chief 


tising and merchandising. for the recent 


beside excellent adver- 


reason, 


popularity of vegetable shortenings has 


heen their keeping qualities. Lard has 


trailed because it required refrigeration 


ind special handling. Now the lard pro 
they have added keeping 


ponents say 
qualities, odorlessness, and bland flavor 
to the previous advantages of high digest- 
ibility, high shortening power, high en- 
ergy value, plasticity at low 
tures, and the vitamin-like qualities of 


tempera- 


linoleic acid. 

Promotion and sales will start 
a month or six weeks, with initial efforts 
confined to “one major test area.” 


within 


Big little-radio news is the pint-size 
Personal Radio” by 
RCA-Victor. Playable anywhere, but 
to be sold initially in the New York 


irea only, the instrument combines 


developed 


four miniature tubes, a loudspeaker, 
t loop antenna, and two batteries in 


me 5-lb. unit. 


Production +35 


NEW PRODUCTS 


Colorgated Corrugated 

Prepackep merchandise is increasingly 
demanded by department stores and _re- 
To 


assist manufacturers in satisfying this de- 


tailers generally, because it 
costly extra packing and handling 


mand with attractive corrugated board 


BRIGHT FINISH 
UNCOATED, AND 
ELECTRO COATED WITH 
NICKEL, ZINC, COPPER, 
BRASS. BRONZE, TIN 


plating. 


COLD ROLLED 


PLATING 


coated finishes may prove profitable to you. 
not flake nor peel. 


Phila 


delphia, has developed Colorgated Cor 


packages, United Container Co., 


rugated Boards in any weight, size, and 
color. A new printing process provides as 


many as six colors economically im a 


single run. There will be a complete line 
of stock boxes printed in patterns simi- 


lar to holiday wrapping papers 


Synthetic Adhesives 


THE COMPARATIVELY new material used 
as sandwich filling in safety glass is now 
being produced in the form of several 
“Polyvinyl Acetate Emulsions” of various 
viscosities by R. & H. Chemicals Dept., 
E. I Pont de Nemours & Co... Wil 


mington, Del dles« ribed as 


“excellent adhesives 


du 
They are 
having strong bond- 
between a wide variety of 


ing action 


materials such as metals, cellulose prod 


ucts, leather, cork, and cloth. They may 
be easily diluted to any desired concen 
tration in water and are miscible with 
rubber latex, starch, and certain wax 


DEPARTMENT 


ASSEMBLY 


Less Handling of Parts With 


TRO COATED 


When you use electro coated Thomastrip, plating opera- 
tions in your plant may be entirely eliminated. After the 


parts are formed they move directly to the assembly de- 
partment, uninterrupted by costly handling and delays for 
One or more of the many Thomastrip electro 


They will 


THE THOMAS STEEL CO. 


SPECIALIZED PRODUCERS OF COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL 


WARREN, 


OHIO 
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UNDER CRUSHING LOADS of molten steel, in 


scorching heat... Hyatts still run cool, smoothly 
and enduringly! In ingot cars, cranes, and table 
rollers—in all torturous steel mill assignments— 
Hyactts keep equipment working ...survive where 
others fail! Everywhere Hyatt Roller Bearings are 
proving their mettle. ..in mill and mine, on high- 
ways, railways and farms ...and assure smooth, 
dependable operation and longer equipment life! 
Hyatts are ready to work for you! Hyatt Bearings 
Division, General Motors Sales Corporation, 
Harrison, New Jersey; Detroit, Chicago, Pittsburgh 
and San Francisco. 


R O L LE R BE A 


Lithegraphed on stone by James F Alles 


Business Week June 29. 


emulsions.” Because they contain 
water and resin, “it is possible to » 
the use of flammable, expensive, or; 
solvents.” 


Black Lights 


During the past two or three years, 
eral fluorescent paints, inks, and 
have come on the market and with t 


ultra-violet ray sources to make 
colors glow in the dark. Newest are 
Conti-Glo Black Lights for spotlightin, 
and floodlighting comparatively lary 
areas with ultra-violet, developed |; 
Continental Lithograph Corp., 72nd =: 


| at St. Clair Ave., Cleveland. At the lef! 


is a portable model ready to be plugge:! 
in; at right, a model for permanent i: 
stallation. 


Electronic Controller 


INSTEAD OF MOTORS, depressor bars, tog 
gle switches, and other mechanical link 
ages, the new Bristol Electronic Pyrony 
ter Controller uses an electronic circuit 
with a single high-output vacuum tube 
The Bristol Co., Waterbury, Conn., 
ports that the pointer of the pyrometer 
is thus not retarded at any time and that 
extreme sensitivity is the result. 


Super Sight 


AvrnuovuGu designed for first aid and hos- 
pital use, the new Super Sight may also 


be used for precision machine and inspec- 
tion work. In it, Boyer-Campbell Co., 
6540 Antoine St., Detroit, combines a 
large magnifying lens, an electric light, 
and a mounting clamp readily attachable 
to work table, bed, chair, or machine tool. 
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MANAGEMENT 


LABOR & 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


PERSONNEL 


EXECUTIVE POLICY 


bridges Invades East 


C.L.O.’s first intramural fight 
yoms as longshore leader muscles 
» on Wholesale employees” union. 


ru 80,000 pUES-paying members, the 
ited Retail and Wholesale Employees 
ion is C.1.0.’s sixth largest unit and 
Paying its 


e of its most democratic. 


feers no fancy salaries, giving them no 
at publicity build-ups, it 
hard way. Unionizing an unorgan- 
d field without spectacular strikes or 
ong-arm methods, it has sold itself and 


has grown 


s union contracts to such firms as R. H. 
lacy, Gimbel, Bloomingdale, and United 
Vhelan Drug, and other top wholesalers 
d retailers in New York City 
if of its strength is concentrated. With 
nembership potential of over a million 


“ here 


rkers in the nation’s distributive trades 


Spotting the Enemy 


WHO IS 


THIS MAN?? 


He LOOKS ithe an 
He. DRESSES ithe an 

He SPEAKS the same ianguage aa 

But... 


ME MATES Americen ond the: 


ME HATES Umom of oc peaple because “hey ere ton 


SMEERS the of the Americar people 


ME ABS whe ows emong “rotestents and Jews ow dome 


HE PATS Up service the American Hag but allegiance to Rag 


WE MITATES Naw ~ asters oy Ant Semler fur betrays! 


are 
AWAITS THE DAT WHEN & FOPTIGH POWER “TAKES OVER” AND 
HEM HITLERT REPLACES "GOD BLESS amenicar 


Who 9a Man ?? 
HE IS A FIFTH COLUMNIST !! 
DON'T TRUST MEME: 


THE LEAGUE FOR HUMAN RIGHTS, FREEDOM AND DEMOCRACY 
GREEN Present MATTMEW WOLL 
MON JEREMIAH T MAHONEY Treeserer 
EDWARD 


Designed to rally the labor move- 
nent behind the national campaign 
‘o identify and immobilize American 
ifth columnists, the League for Hu- 
nan Rights, Freedom and Democ- 
acy began distribution last week of 
thousands of these posters. First out- 
et. for display purposes, 1,000 
The League is backed 


was 
mon halls. 
hy such No. 1 trade union officials as 
Green and Woll, who are president 
and vice-president respectively of 
the A.F.L.. and David Dubinsky, 
chief of 250,000 organized ladies’ gar- 


ment workers. 


its ambition is to unionize Montgomery 
Ward and Sears, and continue 
growth, U.R.W-.E.s president, 


Wolchok, is comparatively unknown out- 


its orderly 


Samuel 


side the labor movement. 


is the In 
Ware- 


Its me- 


U.R.W.E. 
Longshoremen and 
housemen’s Union, 40,000 strong 
teoric rise on the West Coast was charac 
terized by strikes San 
Francisco employers with whom it deals 
identified it with work stoppages. 


Contrasted with 


ternational 


and turbulence. 
have 
consider it Communist. *s presi- 
dent is Harry Bridges. 


Eager for “Vital Space” 

Stymied on the West Coast by organ- 
ized employers who stopped his heralded 
“march inland” in its tracks (BW —A pr 
13°40,p37), Bridges looked longingly at 
New York warehouse workers and whole- 
sale men, asked the C.1.0. for permission 
to strip Wolchok of his wholesale section 
Last week the C.L.O. Committee on Juris 
Bridges’ plea and 
“award.” 


dictions which heard 
Wolchok’s rejoinder 
Obviously eager to pacify both men, the 
committee said both groups could organ- 


made its 


ize the unorganized, seemed to leave 
U.R.W.E. intact. 

But as Wolchok was being congrat- 
ulated upon his victory, he was inter- 


rupted by a telephone call from Joseph 
Curran, president of the National Mari 
time Union, and considered Bridges’ East 
Coast mouthpiece Curran informed Wol 
chok that Bridges was coming to New 
York and would Eastern 
C.L.O. officials to map a campaign to or 
Eastern wholesale and warehouse 
Wolchok was invited to attend 
Stupefied by the Wolchok en 
trained for Washington to get straight 
with the C.L.O. what right Bridges had to 
invade New York. 


meet with 


ganize 
orkers. 
news, 


Enforcing Their Interpretations 
This week, Wolchok was back in New 


York, grimly determined to keep his 
union together. Since C.1.0.’s Executive 
Board was not called back into speciai 


session to clarify the award, each man 
seemed to be free to interpret it as he 
saw fit. Until the C.LO. 
scheduled to meet in November, Bridges’ 
interpretation is thus Bridges’ law, Thus, 
a knock-down drag-out fight, the C.1.0.'s 
first intramural jurisdictional battle, has 
taken form. 

Girding for battle, Wolchok can count 
on 34 of his 35 New York locals for loyal 


The 35th was the chink in his 


convention, 


support. 
armor. 


Local 65 of U.R.W_E. 


tax on 5 
York wholesale 


pays per capita 


300 members who work in New 
presi- 


warehouses. Its 
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To your destination 
by TRAIN—at your 
destination an AUTO 


Business men whose time 

> and energy mean money 

are using TRAIN- AUTO Service. 

They travel by train to the scene of 
action. There they step into a five- 
passenger current-model sedan, brought 
to the station in advance of their arrival 
by the Railway Extension agent. They 
avoid the nervous wear and tear of long 
distance driving, and use this car for 
local transportation as long as needed, 


Returning by train, they arrive re- 
freshed and relaxed—-also having made 
worth-while savings in time and expense. 


TRAIN- AUTO Service is now available 
at more than 150 cities of the west and 
south. Consult a railroad 
ticket agent or any traffic 
representative of the 
railroads shown below. 


TRAIN - AUTO Service is offered by these railroads, 
in cooperation with Railway Extension, inc. 


BURLINGTON LINES © CHICAGO AND EASTERN | LLINOIS 

© CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, ST. PAUL & PACIFIC © CHICAGO, 

WORTH SHORE & MILWAUKEE © CHICAGO AND NORTH 

WESTERN © CHICAGO, ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS & OMAHA 
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PACIFIC © ROCKISLAND LINES © SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
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dent, Arthur Osman, runs with the 
Bridges and Curran. Ambitious, he has 
most of the U.R.W.E. officials convinced 
that he will turn his local over to 
Bridges in return for a vice-presidency, 
hoping thus to break U.R.W.E. apart, 
create an opportunity for himself to be 
top dog in the Eastern distributive field. 


Unions Line Up on Issue 


Wolchok must decide whether to go to 
the mat with Osman now or wait till he 
makes the first move. Strategy may be 
to make an issue of union support for 
Roosevelt (Osman has recently de- 
nounced Roosevelt as a war-monger and 
tool of Wall Street) and make Osman 
either pledge his loyalty to U.R.W.E. 
policies or force him out. 

In the forthcoming fight, Wolchok will 
get the of Sidney Hillman’s 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers, Emil 
Rieve’s Textile Workers Union. Bridges 
and Osman will have Curran’s union, 
Michael Quill’s) Transport Workers, 
Rathborne’s American Communications 
Association, Gold’s Fur Workers Union. 
Apart from the line-up of New York's 
C.1.O. unions, Wolchok can count on 
the moral support of the city’s A.F.L. 
with whom his union has been on friendly 
terms, and he likes to feel that employers 
would rather deal with him than Bridges. 


support 


Rival for LL.G.W.U. 


Dubinsky’s return to the 
A.F.L. brings reprisals instead of 
peace move from the C.1L0O. 


Tue return of David Dubinsky’s Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 
to the A.F.L. on June 5 was widely hailed 
as a step in the direction of labor peace. 
The reasoning was (1) that such a move 
added 250,000 workers to the A.F.L. and 
should thereby increase the C.1.0.’s 
willingness to talk peace, and (2) that 
Dubinsky himself, regarded as the out- 
standing proponent of labor unity, would 
almost certainly return to his place on 
the A.F.L.’s Executive Council. But such 
caleulations went awry last week when it 
was revealed that the effect of 
1.L.G.W.U.'s reaffiliation was to provoke 
the C.1.0. into retaliation. 

Forgotten was the fact that the 
L.L.G.W.U. had contributed $350,000 to 
the C.1.0.’s organizing fund, that it was 
an industrial union of purest ray serene. 
Remembering only that C.1.0. had been 
spurned, C.1.0.’s Executive Council em- 
powered a committee to organize ladies’ 
garment workers. Under other circum- 
stances, an attempt to raid the 
L.L.G.W.U. membership would be ridicu- 
lous, but the C.1.0. is expecting to make 
capital of a new condition which has de- 
veloped in the ladies’ garment industry. 

For years the stability of the industry's 
competitive structure and the position of 
the union have been disturbed by “run 
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trumpet is 
brass. In 


As aN INsTRUMENT, the 
classified as both wind and 
contrast, trumpet players have a repu- 
tation of being on the meek side, for 
band men say a good trumpeter blows 
all his energy into his horn. In James 
C. Petrillo, indifferent trumpet 
player who last week became the na- 
tion’s No. 1 musician, the customary 
qualities of instrument and player are 
notably reversed. Lusty, brazen Mr. 
Petrillo is no soloist on the Hit Parade, 
no concert artist with Toscannini; he 
owes his eminence in the music world 
to his unanimous election by 135,000 
musicians to the presidency of the 
American Federation of Musicians 

For those who believed that such 
unanimity smacked of totalitarian pol- 
there was “Jimmy the Czar's” 
career to examine. Born in 1892 on 
Chicago's tough west side, Petrillo 
learned to get on with the brass knuckle 
bovs, learned to solace his Latin soul 
with the brass bugle. Newsboy, pop- 
corn-and-peanut peddler, elevator op- 
erator, he found union politics a lush 
field for his talents and disposition and 
became vice-president of the Chicago 
musicians in 1920. Three years later, 
the man who is now known as “the 
Mussolini of Music” took over the Chi- 
cago local as president. He has been 
ever since. 


itics, 


head man 


For Culture and Jobs 

Petrillo is hip-deep in local and state 
politics, reputedly hedges his political 
bets by contributing to all parties and 
factions. That such a policy pays was 
evidenced when the Kelly-Nash machine 
gave Petrillo a berth right next to the 
pork barrel on the powerful Chicago 
Park Board. Quick toe capitalize his 
opportunity, he initiated free, open air 
concerts, sold himself as the “Enricher 
of Chicago's Cultural Life.” got jobs 
for loyal musicians, 

Under Petrillo’s administration, music 
in the Windy City has become virtually 
100% organized, as independent musi- 
cians who have tried to play Chicago 
dates can tell vou. Thanks to that or- 
ganization, which guarantees an annual 
take of $250,000 in dues, the Chicago 


From Bugler to Boss 


James C. Petrillo 


union has a bank account that is sup 
posed to exceed $1,000,000-——big enous 
at least, so that the union could withovt 
embarrassment rescue Jinn 
when he was strangely kidnapped thre: 
years ago and again when he got 

a tangle with Uncle Sam’s income tax 
collectors. 

Petrillo succeeds Joseph N. Weber as 
national president. Weber, a Denver 
musician who helped organize the unio 
forty years ago, often clashed with the 
Chicago leader over what he considered 
Petrillo’s “high-handed tactics.” 
when the politically astute Petrillo “or 
ganized” the convention and voted 
Weber $20,000 a year pension, there 
was nothing left for Weber but to sub 
mit to the naming of “Jimmy the Czar” 
as his successor. 

It's a pretty good guess that Petrillo 
will now put his talents to work on a 
national scale. In store for the music 
and radio industry are the hard-hitting, 
mailed-fist tactics that put Chicago's 
9,000 musicians to work in a 
shop. But then the industry isn’t un 
prepared for the Petrillo onslaught 
It had a taste of his tactics when he 
led the successful fight of the federa 
tion’s 400 locals against the radio sta 
tions that were supplanting live talent 
shows with recorded broadcasts. 


closed 


away” shops. This movement developed 
out of the desire of manufacturers to find 
locations where lower tax charges, power 
rates, and wage bills promised greater 
profits. Recently dress manufacturers 
have found the dead towns of the Penn- 
sylvania anthracite region attractive. No 
coal-producing — centers, 
reservoir of unem- 


longer active 
these areas have a 
ployed young men and women who make 
satisfactory garment workers. Because 
most of these young people are sons and 
daughters of coal miners who hold mem- 
bership in John L. Lewis’ United Mine 
Workers Union, the C.1L.O. is counting 
on family loyalty to wean them away. 
The C.L.O. has chartered its first ladies’ 
garment workers local near Wilkesbarre, 


and is expected to try to move in shortly 
on others. Dubinsky and other 
L.L.G.W.U. officials say they are not wor- 
ried. They count on the fact that most 
of the work done in the Pennsylvania 
shops is sub-contraeted out of New York 
factories which the union controls. The 
strategy of the defense against C.LO. 
raids would be to stop, by striking if 
necessary, the New York shops from 
sending out work to sub-contractors who 
have been forced to desert the LL.G.W.U. 

The efficacy of such tactics is still un- 
tested, for Dubinsky will disturb the 
great New York market only when the 
C.1.0. gesture becomes substantial. 
Meanwhile, it is expected, the Dubinsky 
appetite for labor peace may be dulled 
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Towards Job Stability 


Wisconsin employers tell of 
benefits from effort to save taxes 
under experience rating. 


STRANGE BEDFELLOWS are a manufactur- 
ers’ association and a federation of labor, 
a chamber of commerce, and the Ameri- 
can Legion. Last week all four of these 
state-wide Wisconsin organizations bun- 
dled with the Industrial Commission to 
stage at Milwaukee a one-day Confer- 
ence on Steadier Jobs. 

To the astonishment of everybody in- 
cluding the sponsors, at least 1,200 Wis- 
consin employers and union officials, with 
a sprinkling of out-of-staters, jammed the 
Pfister Hotel's ballroom. 

Sole topic was employment stabiliza- 
tion under the experience rating system 
of the state’s unemployment insurance 
law, which rewards an employer who 
maintains stable employment by giving 
him a lower tax rate. Half a dozen 
speakers handled the subject in fairly 
general terms. But what brought out the 
crowd was a panel discussion—hours long 
—in which 14 Wisconsin manufacturers 
told exactly how they had stabilized em- 
ployment to save taxes and had reaped 
supplementary benefits—decreased hiring 
and training expense, better morale, 
added sales ingenuity—that forced tax 
savings into comparative insignificance. 

Their industries ranged from perishable 
foods and style clothing to machinery 
parts and heavy capital goods. Some na- 
tionally known names on the program: 
Trane, Phoenix Hosiery, Cudahy, James, 
Fairbanks-Morse, A. O. Smith, Twin 
Disc, Marathon, West Bend Aluminum. 


Peak Work Evened Out 

Typical methods: 

Twin Dise Clutch Co., maker of parts 
to other manufacturers’ specifications, 
figuratively tore down its numerous prod- 
ucts to find those parts common to sev- 
eral customers’ designs. Since then, the 
plant makes up these standard units dur- 
ing the low-shipment season, thus accom- 
plishes in advance much of the busy 
season's work. Now most of the factory 
force works the year around. 

Marathon Paper Mills make pulp and 
paper, convert these into products on spe- 
cial orders. The converting mills had 
sharp seasonal peaks because customers 
would not order ahead. Five years ago 
Marathon lopped off some peaks by guar- 
anteeing prices to a few big customers in 
consideration of firm orders booked for 
slack seasons. 

Training foremen in the theory, and 
training workers to fill several jobs, gave 
stabilization another boost. Setting the 
laboratories to find off-season products 
helped. Posting laid-off workers’ unem- 
ployment benefit claims tabulated by de- 
partments put bosses on their toes. Swap- 
ping workers with a battery plant in dull 


seasons took care of a few more people. 
Marathon has stepped up its stabilization 
factor from 21% in 1934 to 44°% in 1937 
and to 76% in 1939, with still better pros- 
pects for 1940. 

West Bend Aluminum Co. believed 
back in °32, when the Wisconsin law was 
passed, that it had already stabilized. 
Then 61% of its people worked through- 
out the year. The top management took 
the ball from the plant management, 
found safe ways not only for carrying 
larger finished inventories but also for 
partially fabricating some goods in the 
off season. New lines were devised. 
Sales and production were intensively co- 
ordinated. Some customers now place ad- 
vance orders merely to help. Other bene- 
fits far exceed tax economies, although 
for the past three years 100% of the 
workers have had year-round jobs and 
the company is paying no unemployment 
insurance tax, despite sales months vary- 
ing from 64% to 140% of average. 


Bridges’ Union Curbed 


Court restrains it from 
picketing Euclid Candy Co. in 
effort to strike at A.F.L. 


In one of the most sweeping labor in- 
junctions ever granted in California, the 
C.1.0. International Longshoremen & 
Warehousemen’s Union (Harry Bridges) 
was restrained last week from picketing 
and boycotting the Euclid Candy Co., 
San Francisco. The court order was the 
result of a C.1.0.-A.F.L. jurisdictional 
scrap which threatened for a time to up- 
set the entire system of contractual rela- 
tionships established in the city by the 
San Francisco Employers’ Council. The 
Council fought the union boycott with 
its unusual “buy-cott the boycott” ap- 
peal . 

The injunction is a major setback for 
the aggressive Bridges group, which had 
attempted to raid the A.F.L. confection- 
ery workers’ union—with which Euclid 
has a contract—as a “feeler” for whole- 
sale raids on the A.F.L. in San Francisco. 


Court Becomes Eye-Witness 


During the hearings before Superior 
Court Judge Frank T. Deasy, Euclid 
Candy Co., with the advice and support 
of the Employers’ Council, introduced 
several reels of movies showing I.L.W.U. 
picket lines at the Euclid plant to prove 
charges of violence. 

This technique apparently had an im- 
portant influence on the court’s decision. 
The court held that, while peaceful pick- 
eting and boycotting are legal under the 
Constitution, the element of violence in 
the Euclid case makes it “one continu- 
ous .. . scheme pervaded with menace” 
and therefore illegal. 

Incidentally, the I.L.W.U. had _pro- 
moted a nationwide C.1.0. boycott of 
Euclid products, and the court ordered 
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the union to rescind it through | 
methods by which it was instity 

The injunction is unusual, too. 
it charges the Bridges clique \ 
most contemptuous disdain a) 
hatred of the Constitution” expr: 
the hearing by “strikers and aff 
the union” in statements “too 
quote.” These statements were 
part of the record. 

The union has given no indi 
following its usual procedure of a; 
the superior court’s ruling. . 


Relief vs. Pensions 


Colorado business fig|ting 
proposed tax on intangibles, 
sponsored by Annuity League. 


COLORADO BUSINESS is up in arms over 
tax amendment sponsored by the \, 
tional Annuity League, old-age 
organization. If adopted by the voters 
next November, the proposal wil! mea 
a state tax of $5 to $10 (to be dete 
mined by the legislature) on each 1, 
of intangible personal property, with a 
exemption of $3,000 for each owner. |; 
surance policies and non-interest-bearing 
accounts receivable would be exemp! 

Net revenue from the tax would | 
used, “in the following order,” for (1 
direct relief, (2) matching federal gran! 
in aid for welfare purposes, and (3) “1 
placement of the state levy on homes o 
farms occupied by the owner” or “for 
educational purposes.” 

Opponents warn the public that ther 
never will be any money for No. 3 if th: 
amendment passes. 


a 


Generous to Pensioners 


Behind the amendment is a continuing 
crisis over old-age pensions in Colorad 
The state’s pension amendment (whi 
went into effect Jan. 1, 1937) 
money that had been going for general 
relief and put it into the pension fund 
The state is now contributing only about 
$3 a person for relief against $6 in 1936 
(Relief payments average about $7 per 
person a month, against pensions of $30 
to $40, the highest in the country.) 

Early in the year, a state court held 
that the age pensions could not be legally 
cut or prorated according to money t! 
state has on hand, that the state owed 
about $10,000,000 in back pensions 

The pensioners hope that their tax or 
intangibles will free them from the onus 
of this relief situation. 

Leading the fight against the proposed 
tax, a committee of the Denver Chamber 
of Commerce has warned that the amend 
ment “would tend not only to close the 
‘apital market to Colorado residents and 
industries but also would destroy tl 
values of Colorado securities now out 
standing the widespread 


took the 


because of 


liquidation of stocks and bonds of Col 
orado corporations and of notes ance 
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secured by Colorado prop 


tgares 
fhe small homeowner . . . who now 
vjoan on his home will be required 
w from 3 to 1% 
paving.” the C. of C. also warns 


more than he is 


Jones, Pueblo business man, 
ecome Chairman of an organization 
as established headquarters in Den- 
to tight the tax. 


icket Lines in Reno 


Employers Council similar 
San Francisco's combats auto 
whanies’ closed shop drive. 


RE WAS HIGH EXCITEMENT last week 
the biggest little city in the world.” 


re labor troubles rarely disturb rou- 


pastimes. Last week, however, nine 


ket lines were operating within the 


and others were threatened to push 


vd shop demands. Among firms pick- 
were Sears, Roebuck & Co. and the 
W. Woolworth Co. 
The trouble wasn’t 
r the Nevada Supreme Court invali- 
Reno's anti-picketing ordinance, 
ada employers readied themselves for 


unexpected, for 


osed shop putsch and formed the 


Employers Council, a “boss union” 
Francisco Em- 


erned after the San 
ers Council 
p to a couple of weeks ago, skir- 


shes had been aimed at capturing pub 
but last week the 
ht into the open when the year-old 


issue Was 


favor, 


mechanics’ local demanded a 25°, 


ze boost and complete unionization of 
The 


o Motor Dealers Association, member 


mobile sales and service firms 


he Reno Employers Council (repre 


ting 160 Reno firms), responded by 


anding negotiations on an industry- 


e basis. Counting a non-union ma- 


ty among their employees, the motor 


ers declined a closed shop contract. 


the other hand, the mechanics’ local 
ose president, H. F. Hansen, is him- 
a motor repair shop owner) claims a 


majority. 


hallenged to Debate 


Because the public might react unfav- 


bly if all shops were boycotted, only 
shops were picketed. One of them 
: Brown Motors, operated by T. H. 
wn, head of the motor dealers’ asso- 
The 48 other auto firms which 
e taken a similar stand were in line 
attention. 
lempers flared a few days ago, after 


ton. 


o talks and an employers’ full-page 
vspaper advertisement the 
ation “un-American.” Paul M. Peter- 

chief union strategist, countered by 
llenging the employers’ No. 1 tacti- 
.W. M. Caldwell, to a radio debate. 
Reno business men have been framing 
ew anti-picketing ordinance they hope 
rush through the city council. 


declared 


Canadian Wagner Act 
Labor’s right to organize 


without restraint is affirmed by 
Order in Council at Ottawa. 


IN a pip for labor support in the great 
war effort which it anticipates, Canada 
last week proclaimed through an Order 
in Council what is in effect a “Wagner 
Act” for the The right of 
labor to organize in unions of its own 
choosing, free 
fluence, and the basic right of collective 


Dominion 


from any employer in 
bargaining are laid down as the funda- 
mental principles necessary to avoid 
labor unrest and work stoppages 

The proclamation of principles which 
in the government’s view should govern 
labor relations in the present emergency 
is part of the general plan of national 
mobilization. It is by way of ministerial 
advice to employers and employed, and 
the principles set forth are not in the 
nature of arbitrary regulations. Never- 
theless, the government has ample au- 
thority under the War Measures Act 
(BW—May11'$0,p29) and the new act 
for mobilization of human and material 
resources to enforce its views. The main 
features of the Ottawa plan of labor 
relations in time are: 
(1) Fair and reasonable standards of 
and 


temporary adjustments in remuneration 


war 


wages working conditions, with 


necessitated by war conditions to be in 
the form of bonuses 


(2) Additional work shifts rather 
than extended hours of labor on war 
work in order to safeguard health of | 


workers and maintain output. 


Vinimizing Work Stoppage 

(8 Interruption of production and 
distribution through strikes or lockouts 
to be avoided; government intervention 
for settlement of disputes to be sought. 

(4) Complete freedom of workers to 
organize and recognition of their right 
to negotiate wages, hours, and working 


conditions through their own union 
officials. 
(5) Workers to avoid coercion in | 


seeking to extend the membership of 
their organizations. 


(6) Any alteration of labor conditions | 


for the purpose of speeding up wartime 
production to be arranged by agreement 
and to be for the emergency period 
only. 

The proclamation urges industry to 
greater use of the trade union 
agencies in meeting their labor require- 


make 


ments and also to have recourse to the 
offices of the 
country. The few labor disputes which 
have occurred in industry engaged in 
war production in Canada have been 
settled quickly, some of them by shelv- 
ing the labor grievance owing to the war 
emergency, and some by prompt agree- 
ment between employers and workers. 


unemployment service 
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THE MAN AT THE 


THROTTLE 


@ You can't learn to 
run a locomotive in 


“three easy lessons.” 


Here's how they 
often do it on the 
Erie: Start in the 


shops at the bottom, perhaps as 


a machinist helper or engine 
wiper; then get a job as fireman 
for 14 or 15 years; now you're 
ready toruna freight locomotive! 


After six or eight years’ service 
you may be promoted to the 
post of passenger engineer. That 
means generally a total of about 


25 years of experience! 


Erie engineers all learned their 
jobs the hard, practical, efficient 
way. And each must pass rigid, 
periodic physical examinations. 
That's why many have piloted 
trains over a million miles with- 
out a single accident. That's why 
Erie freight and passenger 
trains are handled smoothly, 


safely, and on time. 


RIDE THE ERIE FOR COMFORT 
... between New York, Bing- 

hamton, Elmira, Buffalo, Youngstown, 
Akron, and Chicago the Erie offers 
air-conditioned passenger service over 
carefully maintained track that makes 
traveling a pleasure. It's smooth 
going every mile.Excelient meals, 
too, at moderate prices. _— 
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MONEY AND THE MARKETS 


FINANCE 


SECURITIES - 


COMMODITIES 


Selling Stocks, Supermarket Style 


Merrill Lynch, E. A. 


Pierce & Cassatt takes a hint 


from the chains, adopts mass volume methods to cut 
costs, ranging from $2.89 to $26.15 per transaction. 


Ir you, IN Your BUSINESS, had to main- 
tain a staff capable of handling five or 
six times as much business as you were 
actually doing, you would justifiably be 
concerned about your overhead. And if 
you had to do business at a fixed price, 
you might reasonably figure that you 
were over the familiar barrel. 

That’s just the spot everybody in the 
securities business has been in for years. 
Needless to say, they all would lend an 
attentive ear to just about any plausible 
plan for rubbing some of the red ink off 
the ledger. Thus it’s no surprise that ex- 
tensive studies now being made by Mer- 
rill Lynch, E. A. Pierce & Cassatt, one 
of the largest New York Stock Exchange 
firms, are attracting particular attention. 

This firm was formed early this year 
(BW—Feb3'40,p47) through consolida- 
tion of E. A. Pierce & Co., one of the 
largest commission brokers in stocks and 
commodities, with two of the old under- 
writing houses, Merrill Lynch & Co., and 
Cassatt & Co. The firm determined at 
once to do what it could to win customers 
by inspiring public confidence. Mean- 
while, an equally diligent effort is being 
made to analyze costs and to see what 
can be done about them. 

Nothing would be more annoying to 
smallish, soft-spoken Charles E. Merrill 
than to be set up as the man who has the 
answers to Wall Street's woes. He hasn’t 
any pat answers; he doesn’t pretend that 
he is going to arrive at them. Yet he is 
the central figure in the program, and a 
glimpse of his background lends insight 
into the reasons. 

Charlie Merrill came to Wall Street in 
1909 and, over the ensuing two decades, 
his underwriting house played the out- 
standing role in financing of the country’s 
chain-store growth. He had unbounded 
confidence in the chains, and it goes with- 
out saying that he learned their methods 
from A to Z. That he has been content 
to stick to the financial sidelines for 


Wanted: MACHINERY 


for shipment to England, payment Cash 

Urgently required, Metal Working Equip- 

ment: lathes, turrets, screw machinery, 

millers, borers, radials, etc. Write only. 
IMPERIAL AIR INDUSTRIES 

230 Fifth Avenue New York City 


nearly a decade doesn’t for a moment im- 
ply that he forgot his chain experience, 
for he is now carrying pertinent principles 
over into the securities business. 

Typical of Mr. Merrill’s method is his 
contention that any grocery store is a 
supermarket—even though it may have 
only three or four employees—if it is 
getting a unit volume per employee and 
a profit per unit equivalent to that of a 
supermarket. This, clearly enough, is 
basic also in the brokerage business, and 
it is a standard which is designed to 
keep managers of the firm’s 39 offices on 
their toes. 


Transaction Costs Studied 


Definition of the theory doesn’t mean 
much, however, unless a system is de- 
veloped to show which offices average 
up to reasonable expectations on costs. 
To get at these data, the firm prepares 
weekly analyses of completed transac- 
tions in each office. (Incidentally, they 
find that there are about 20 steps in- 
volved in completion of every order, and 
that an office has to go through seven 
unproductive processes, such as reports 
to the SEC, for each transaction it com- 
pletes.) Then, the number of completed 
transactions is compared with both in- 
come produced and cost entailed. 

In one recent week, when trading was 
in the doldrums, the best showing made 
was by an office that had total costs 
(salaries, rents, etc.) of $2.89 per com- 
pleted transaction and the poorest, 
$26.15. Obviously, such extreme varia- 
tions are misleading. By eliminating the 
three best and the three poorest show- 
ings, the spread becomes $4.27 to $13.61 
—still pretty startling. 

Mr. Merrill explains that the firm 
already has discovered many factors be- 
yond an individual office’s control which 
distort these and other figures derived 
from the same data. He admits, too, that 
there is no telling what standards can be 
derived from these studies. However, it 
is obvious that some interesting facts on 
relation of securities volume to costs are 
evolving, and that office managers will 
shortly have a better knowledge of how 
they should come out. 

In other directions, the firm has made 
several changes which are significant 
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even though they are not al! 
For example, partners are py onl 
much in the place of stockholde, | 
have been made department }; 
only people working in their dey, 
are responsible to them. If an of 
ager outranks a resident party 
perience, the manager probably 
bigger salary and make final . 
The firm also decided, after | 
outside survey made, that thy 
need for “club room” offices 
as 85% of its business comes jn 
phone. Another decision is to 
the amount of factual mater’ 
available to customers but to ¢ 
ions only on request and then o 
approval of a partner, If the f 
vides analytical reports on a 
in which it is interested as a: 
writer, it not only will reveal { fact 
but the amount of its interest as well. 


Clientéle Classified As to Aim 


The firm also decided to mak 
extensive changes in the handling of 
customers’ men. For one t! 
adopted the idea of fixed salaries 
than compensation fluctuating wi! 
amount of earnings the customers’ » 
produced for the firm. This has 
extensively tested by brokers in the past, 
with wide differences of opinion « 
results. 

More novel was the plan, devised after 
studying customers in what was pick 
as perhaps a typical branch-office ci! 
of classifying clients by investment « 
jectives and other factors. The idea 
to assign them to customers’ men best 
able to help them rather than leaving 
them with the man who originates th: 
business. 

Don’t ask partners in the firm how 
will all turn out. All they have to say 
is that they think the organization the) 
are building will be suited to a far-flung 
business such as they do. And they'll 
tell you that many a small firm may 
have advantages in certain specialties 
with which the big firm can’t compete 
They’re just trying to fit their job to 
1940 instead of 1925 or 1930. 


Small Loan Plan Hit 


Russell Sage memorandum 
criticizes Vee Bee system; Ameri- 
can Surety Co. defends it. 


A BRAND NEW sToRM in the usually 
tempestuous small loan field was wn- 
leashed this week when the Russel! Sage 
Foundation mailed to banking author- 


ties a critical memorandum on the Vee 


Bee Bank System. Vee Bee is a year- 


old personal-loan plan, now used by some 
states, 


50 commercial banks in seven 
facilitating lending in amounts less than 
$1,000 without collateral, endorsem« 
or co-makers. 

Sponsor of 


the plan is American 
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ine 
all surety Co. Officers of the company see pays the surety company 85 additional. collateral. And this “surety collateral” 
pu e new wrinkles which make it easier Of this charge, $2 is to meet American covers the bank for any but unusual 
old: | for the borrower to get money when he  Surety’s expenses and the other 883 pro- losses 
t h eeis it, which aid the bank in building vides the surety company with funds The Sage Foundation, which long has 
dey) small loan portfolio, and which for whatever obligation it incurs on un- specialized consumer credit prob 
1 of yotect the bank from credit losses in paid loans. lems, questions the legality of the total 
rtn all but very unusual circumstances. If the loan is repayable in 12 monthly amount which the borrower pays under 
I Fi Suppose the Hometown State Bank instalments, the amount which the bank the Vee Bee system, Clearly the bank 
il ends $100. It usually deducts in ad- collects is equivalent to a little under collects no more interest than is per 
r] : vance $6 on $100 for personal loans, so 12 simple interest. The borrower pays mitted by state law, so it boils down t 
thy - that’s its charge on this business. Then, the surety company 85 for providing a question of whether the bank is re 
S ] Mm under the Vee Bee plan, the borrower = him with what might be regarded as sorting to subterfuge through the surety 
in 
8 opal Stocks Waver; Jam in New Issues Broken 
a 
Ay } | THERE WAS PLENTY to occupy the at- ation of investors to “reach” for Opening up of the market would be 
2 : tention of the financial markets this | stocks. Many investment advisers had a hopeful sign with armament expan- 
is | week but little enough to clarify price counseled a waiting attitude, and this — sion in the air, and the Jersey Central 
oe | trends. There was, for example, the accentuated the iack of support at — issue is understood to have enlivened 
~ vel. balloting for a G.O.P. standard bearer — recently prevailing prices negotiations for other offerings which 
Aim | (not to mention the boomlet in utility Nevertheless, successful public of- are hanging fire 
, : ; shares in response to Willkie’s popular- fering of $38,000,000 of 346 bonds for On the industrial front, two things 
lin san ity) There was a long list of railroad Jersey Central Power & Light gave are worth noting. One is that rail- 
en reports which bespoke marked im- — evidence that there's still some life in roads are earning money—particularly 
a - 9 ; provement in earnings. There was an the investment market. The bonds — those serving the heavy industries 
unusual concentration of news on were between 85° and 90° sold and they are in a mood to spend some 
salen railroad equipment purchases. There within two days. This despite the fact — of it on rolling stock and right of way. 
was a small decline in steel operations that the large insurance companies, The Pennsy’s announcement of 
ees and at least a temporary reversal in perhaps motivated by the downtrend 000,000 for new car orders and the 
the protracted uptrend in steel scrap stocks, held off in the apparent hope Reading's statement that it is further 
> prices. And there was the first public of getting some of the bonds a bit expanding its maintenance and equip 
$75,000,000 flotation for Stee on Wednesday, are straws in the wine 
the middle of May. Omer Offerings Stimulated Another development of utmost im 
ge 4 Yet none of these can be said to Phis flotation breaks the log jam portance is taking shape in steel. It 
lie have had any striking influence on (BW JunS’ 40 pit) which hats ex- concerns the ever-paramount matter 
stock prices. The midweek dip in quo- isted so far as public offerings are of prices. Right now the best bet. is 
: Re tations may be ascribed largely to concerned for about Six weeks. Just as that buyers, dominated by the neces- 
teen the 3 apathy because there was not the vol- — the period immediately following out- — sity of keeping step with the defense 
@ ume to indicate much selling pressure. break of war last fall was barren of — program, aren't pressing for conces 
flea : Above all else, traders didn’t want to public sales, the recent past has seen sions Notably, the automobile people 
i a ae buy until they could see how the Bat- nothing important in this line aside will apparently pay something like 88 
tle of Britain was going to develop. from a few private placements with a ton more than in the model year 


; Contributing, too, was the disinclin- — the large life insurance companies now drawing to its close 
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Business Week June 29. busines 
charge. The Foundation points o { wa 
86 for the bank and &5 for Ay hail 
Surety, deducted from a loan DOs 
repayable in 12 monthly insta Phe 
amounts to 22.8 simple interes! yril Ov 
laws wouldn't let banks colle 
much, although the charge to | se ke 
rower is lower than the 30° an sks a 
which companies licensed under thy ¢ mo 
Loan Acts are allowed to collect The 
On the matter of legality, An ot ol 
Surety has sought advice upon thy m. I 
petence of which it is entirely con: wrld’s 
to rely. It points out that the ssi 101 
collected by the surety company m 
the borrower to protect the bank ave | 
sense belongs to the bank. Even | H pric 
it may sometimes remain as a cide 
deposit for American Surety in ¢! er A 
dividual bank, every dollar belony. 4, A se 
the surety company. It can be depo | on is 
elsewhere, and the bank can collect ame 
iN THIS CASE, 97 = 100% the amount which may be due elivel 
@ Page Fence Association is composed of  PageFence is available in 5 superior metals: 
factory-trained, long-experienced fence — heavily-galvanized copper-bearing steel— Depends on the Losses aol 
engineers in 97 cities. Each one a local firm Armco ingot iron— Alcoa aluminum — It is true that any given bank can all bs 
permanently interested and responsible. Allegheny stainless steel—iron picket. Only collect from the surety company » BBR how | 
That is 100% fence service—for you! Your Page makes fence of all 5 metals. The to the extent that 83 on each $100 of | 
local member will help you choose the right — stronger winged channel post is exclusive. loans has accumulated. If a bank has Rely’ 
metal—right height—right style. He will Write to PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION, Bridge- extended $100,000 in loans, it is covered Fin 
erect the fence to give you enduring prop- _ port, Conn., Atlanta, Chicago, New York, for as much as $3,000 in losses, That fact none, 
erty protection and fine appearance. Pittsburgh, or San Francisco for’ Fence Facts.” tends to make the $3,000 look like an — 
sarmarked fund, but none of the amo nent: 
A PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION—AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC. ever will accrue to the bank unless losses hem: 
Fence And, if the bank terminates | een 
— contract, any money over and spot 
Read these exciting words losses belongs to American Surety. for B 
The officials of the surety company wete 
about an exciting new book— feel that the borrower isn’t so mu Ho 
concerned with the total of the charges nay 
“Mr. Bedell’s 31. selling stratagems embrace inevitable HOW 10 WEE he to pay. 
values and can be depended upon when needed to sell oe DVERTISING money, he wants to repay in monthly fV 
some merchandise and ring the cash register.” A! : sums as small as he can arrange, and nto 
Duane Jones D. ‘ he probably can’t produce collateral or the } 
Executive Vice President, Blackett- co-signers. American Surety maintains estin 
Sample-Hummert, Ine. that its premium of 85 on the $100 to will 
make this possible is no part of the bank M 
Just Out — Clyde Bedell's ing eal and ah part of the in isn’t 
. ed terest rate. of \ 
How to Write Advertising that SELLS aids ie 
expect to make much money on the Vee furn 
524 pages, 6 x 9, $4.00 Bee plan, believes, however, that it wil! into 
— wl oe ag gan @ Does your advertising contain the 31 gain bankers’ goodwill which should pro capa 
taken to heart, to mind, and to mem selling stratagems? duce impoftant incidental business such 
whose vords will fill stores with cus 
tomers.” @ Are vou making full use of the 
SON 
Cuesser M. Camernett, Chicago Tribune magic of words? I 
“Sales men as well sc copy writers could The methods explained in this book Quicksilver Boom on 
well follow the technique he has outlined.” have been tested in the author's 15 mal 
years’ rich experience as sales and ad- U.S. output at highest level to 
J. L. Pauster, Marshall Field & Co.; “He resticing cutive : use them i 
demonstrates convincingly how copy can you since 1917. Hoover group sells big brol 
be made more and more effective, hence to increase the pulling power of your 7 r . , 
: ae PON TODAY : | Que KSILVER, one of the strategic miner pan 
: SEE IT 10 DAYS ON COU : ais, ts in the Prices have sks 
: examination on approval In 10 days : rocketed, first under the guidance of the tio 
: 2 Os send Oh. plus few cents postage, or return book postpaid. (Postage paid on orders accompanied : Italo-Spanish cartel and more recently lai 
under war influences. High-cost mines 
: : in the United States have been opening the 
: City and State ..... BW-6-29-40 : ness, aided by a lot of new money, And 
Denccedeceieeensedeenieeniddbeseeteeneensenesdtnebseeneesesnneebondseadateds this country for the first time since the the 
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¢ war, today is producing enough 


cksilver to satisfy domestic needs of 


boom proportions 
The Bureau of Mines that 
il output was 2,700 flasks (of 76 Ib.) 
a safe bet that May came pretty 
x to 3,000 flasks. Output of 3,000 
sks a month, on an annual basis, tops 
modern record set in 1917 
The metal trade realizes that there is 
ot of speculation in the present situa 
m. In the first place, Italy and Spain, 
wid’s largest producers, are not in a 
sition to ship freely, and that condi 
m may change any day. Besides, they 
ave been content in the run 
, prices, and if the war ends they may 
ecide it’s silly to hold the umbrella 
ver America’s high-cost mines. 
{ second factor in the domestic situa- 
on is British demand. England bought 
«ome quicksilver in this country for spot 
elivery recently, and France then was 
bidder also. It that Britain 
ill be shut off from Italian and Spanish 
upplies for the duration, being forced to 
ll back on this country. Nobody knows 


reports 


past to 


appears 


ow long that is going to last. 


Relying on Armaments 


Finally, those who are putting their 


noney into the mines are betting on 
arge domestic consumption in arma 


nents. They have, in addition, convinced 
hemselves that output has 
een sold ahead to such an extent the 
spot market may become tight. They look 
for British and American buying to com 
ete to maintain market prices. 
However sound the bullish arguments 
nay be, it at least is worth noting that 
a group headed by the Wall Street house 
f Van Alstyne, Noel & Co. has bought 
nto one of California’s major producers, 
the New Idria mine. And, equally inter 
esting, the Hoovers and associates were 


domestic 


willing to sell out. 

Money involved in this mining deal 
isn't revealed, Neither are the identities 
of Van Alstyne, Noel's associates. But 
three reduction 


the new owners have 
furnaces running, are putting the fourth 
into operation, and talk of adding to 


capacity if their hopes materialize. 


Railroad or Airline? 


SOME MONTHS the 
boom in airline shares was at its peak, 
many untutored buyers were attracted 
to Seaboard Airline common at 25¢. Our 
broker friends tell us it is amazing the 
number of potential buyers who come 
along without realizing that this com 
pany is a railroad—and a bankrupt road 
at that, whose common unques- 
tionably are worthless. 
laily added to the confusion 
nadvertently made the same mistake as 
the uninformed buyers. But the railroad 
is clearing that up: It has asked _per- 
mission to operate extensive airlines in 
the East and South. 


aco, when market 


shares 
metropolitan 


when it 
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FOREIGN TRADE 


INTERNATIONAL 


AFFAIRS + FOREIGN INDUSTRY 


Berlin Rules New Business Empire 
Although big issues of the peace remain un- 


settled, Germany is already consolidating economic bloc 
which shifts world balance of commercial power. 


WHATEVER FINAL territorial adjustments 
are made as a result of the war in Europe, 
it is evident that this 
armistice marks the beginning of a new 
Europe 


already week's 


economic era for continental 
Berlin has become the nerve center for a 
huge new economic bloc which will extend 
from the Arctic to the Mediterranean and 
whose dependencies will sprawl across 
Africa and parts of Asia 

With a population of 300,000,000, this 
new empire compares with the 487,000,- 
000 people in the British Empire as it 
stands today, and with the 400,000,000 
people Japan still “hopes” to dominate in 
its battle for a “new order in East Asia.” 
But where Britain's Empire is built 
around a nucleus of only a little more 
than 65,000,000 large-scale consumers in 
Britain, Canada, Australia, South 
\frica, the new German bloe has a nu- 
cleus of nearly 200,000,000 people whose 


standard of living is well above the aver- 
age and who are already familiar with 
the modern conveniences of living. The 
United States, in contrast, has a popula- 
tion of only 130,000,000. If Latin America 
decides to cooperate in forming a great 
Western Hemisphere trading bloc, this 


number will be a little more than doubled 
Phe 


a leader 


bloc is automatically 


the 


and industrial producers 


new German 


among world’s consumers 
Our exports last 


this 


year to units now joined in 
amounted to more than &S700.000.000. 
compared with exports to the United 


(normally our best customer) 


Kingdom 
of a little more than 3500,000,000, and to 
customer) of just 


Canada (our second 


less than $500,000,000 


A Grandiose Textile “Merger” 


Within this great new trading zone 
bounded by the Arctic and the Medi 
terranean there is a total of 35,000,000 


spindles, forming textile industry 
which will undoubtedly give the British, 
with their $1,000,000 spindles, a run for 
their money. The Soviet Union, the only 
other important textile producer 
Europe, has a total of 10,000,000 spindles, 
but fails to enter the picture just now; 
the Russians grow all their own cotton 
and absorb all of their textile output 


It is no comfort to American cotton 


growers that in the heart of this new 
bloc—in Germany and Italy—there has 
been a steady conversion of spindles in 


For the last battle in this war—the 


showdown struggle between Ger- 
many and England — the British 
have mobilized all their potential 


strength. British war industries are 


Wide World 
at last running on a day-and-night, 
seven-day-u eek schedule. Here are 
munitions plant workers, who used 
to go to church, going off to work as 


usual on a Sunday morning. 
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recent years to handle other grades of 
cotton than American. The question 
now is whether Berlin will offer to bar- 
gain with the United States for mini- 
mum supplies of raw cotton to cover 
the needs of textile mills which have not 
shifted over to other grades of cotton or 
whether the Nazis will insist on break- 
ing this dependence on American sup- 
plies at once, 


Concentrating Europe's Force 

With the great) French 
plants now added to the Krupp works 
in the Ruhr and to the famed Skoda 
works in the former Czechoslovakia, Ger- 


munitions 


many is far in the lead as Europe’s No. 1 
arms producer, with all of the bargaining 
force which this assures Berlin. 

With France now added to the bloc 
Germany will control adequate supplies 
of bauxite to assure its position as a 
leader the aluminum industry, and 
the copper deposits of the Belgian 
Congo, if they fall to the Germans, will 
give the bloe a position as world pro- 
ducer second only to the United States 

Not readily available in the new con- 
tinental bloc, or in’ the colonial terri 
tories that are likely to fall under its 
control, are adequate supplies of wheat 
or corn, coffee, tobacco, fats, manganese, 
cocoa, or oil, These are likely to be the 
key items over which the international 
bargaining will take place when the peace 


is signed and the reorientation of world 
trade is attempted by the Nazis. 

The new balance of economic power 
is already reflected in recent develop- 
ments in southeastern Europe. Hungary 
taken pre- 
their 


and Rumania have already 


liminary measures to organize 
economies along the lines laid down by 
their totalitarian with full 


centralized planning of all of the means 


neighh« ws, 


of production. 

While preparations are continuing for 
the final attack on Britain, no time is 
being lost in normalizing economic life 
along the old German-French war front 
German industries and workers who had 
evacuated the western frontier along the 
Westwall have been ordered back to their 
homes, and the French have been told 
to instruct their 
return to their homes behind the old 
Maginot line and in the territory which 
the Germans will continue to occupy in 
France until the struggle with Britain is 
over. This means the immediate resump- 


refugee populations to 


tion of full activity in the coal, steel, 
and other heavy industries in the Saar 
district. 

The big issues of the peace between 
France and the Axis--the amount of the 
indemnity that will) be demanded of 
France, the territories that will be 
clipped off by Berlin and Rome, and 
the disposition of the colonies—remain 
issues for the future. 


try HE RYERSON 


“Vacation Without a Worry” 


(ceanrieo) 


@ You can have a real vacation this 
year and every year... if you fol- 
low Ryerson’s “Vacation Without a 
Worry” plan. No need to wonder 
about interrupted shop schedules! 
No need to worry about uncertain 
or delayed steel deliveries! 

Just leave a memo saying: “Call 
on Ryerson when steel is wanted.” 
That’s all! Because you have com- 
plete assurance that all emergency 
and regular orders will be handled | 
with equal care. Ryerson has thou- | 
sands of tons of steel—all certified 
quality — on hand for immediate 
shipment. 

So... close your desk! Pack your 
bags! Have fun, and relax! Ryerson 
is on the job. 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Louis, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Philadelphia, 
Detroit, Boston, Jersey City. 
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Tokyo's Predicame:| 
Lacking victory in (hing. 

Japan sees trade fall off ani jx 

unable to get needed machin... 


Tokyo (Business Week Bureau 
years ago in Tokyo clubs it was 
common to hear long discussion. 
the possibility of occupying 
controlled Hong Kong, of ousting 
from all of its special 
China’s great trading ports, and x 


CONCEss| 


panding Japanese commercial int 
in the South Seas. 

Two months ago, with Germany ed 
on the borders of Holland, the tar; 
Japanese armchair conquest shift 
the Netherlands East Indies, riches: of 
all Europe's Oriental colonies. 

This week. after a momentary 
over the possibility of occupying | 
Indo-China (during which Tokyo (rat: 
gists received no more encourag: 
than a cold stare from the Germans). of 
ficial Japan began to realize that 
Nazis possibly had no intention of sti) 
ing any of these possessions with th. 
at least unless they made some move to 
play up to the Germans with offers o! 
operation in carrying out Nazi dr 


for a new world order. 


Besieged by Difficulties 

Japan is in a serious predicament. It 
seems to be impossible to wind up the 
China incident, either with a complete 
victory over the Chinese government at 
Chungking or with a satisfactory sett\ 
ment which will leave Japan in contro! of 
the territories that it wants and free of 
the policing problem which is just now 
dangerously draining Nippon of both its 
manpower and its funds 

Also, foreign trade is doing badly. Tex- 
tiles—backbone of Nipponese exports 
are seriously depressed. The industry as 
a whole is operating at barely 50° of 
last vear’s levels, and exports during the 
last few months have been slumping 
rather than improving, despite the lack of 
British and European competition. More 
yardage is piled up in Nipponese ware 
houses now than was exported during the 
whole first five months of this year. 


Annoyed by U,. S. Priority 

Even more serious from the point of 
view of the country’s vast industrial pro- 
gram is the inability to get machinery 
from the United States. Though Japan s 
machine tool industry has made breat! 
taking progress during the last few years 
it is still dependent on imports of primar) 
European 
closed 


machine tools from abroad. 
markets have been completely 
since the outbreak of the war and now 
Washington has established its priority 
system which has gone so far as to stop 
delivery to Japan of machines which not 
only are completed and paid for but, in 
some cases, were actually commandeered 
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» the hold of vessels in: which they 
ready to be shipped to Yokohama 
O.aka. 
\s far as these machines are necessary 
{merica’s new national defense pro- 
n, Japan realizes that it can make no 
timate complaints. But where they 
being commandeered for shipment to 
tain (and, until recently, to France), 
xvo claims that it is a case of rank 
e discrimination, and has protested 
orously to Washington. 
fhe army's siX-vear armament re- 
program, 
is already affected. 


istiment which was inau- 
ited on Apr. 1, 
kawajima Shipbuilding Co.'s airplane 
ine plant, the ¥8,000,000 expansion 
t of the Tokyo Automobile Co. 
nored cars, tanks), the Y¥30,000,000 
ernational and Manchu  Aireraft 
panies’ projected aeronautical plants, 
the ¥100,000,000 Manchu Automo- 
Co. all depend entirely on the United 


anada’s Billion 


ear’s, will demand boosts 
Fevy on all goods imported 


rawa (Business Week Bureau) —Ap- 
wing and cheering, Canada’s M.P.’s 
rd retiring Finance Minister J. L. 
ston read the details this week of the 
ntry’s first war-time budget, which 
s for expenditures of $1,148,000,000 
ugh March, 1941. There was a dem- 
tration over each new tax proposal, 
FT prohibitive tax on the purchase of 
re expensive new cars received the 


test: ovation. 


Because estimates on how much this 


is going to cost Canada have shot 
vard in hundred-million-dollar spurts 
reverse after reverse has hit the Allied 
ie this spring. the finance bill was 
ut ten weeks late. Even though it 
entually emerged as the first billion 
lar budget in Canada’s history—more 
mn twice as large as last year’s and 
greater than the 1920 budget, the 
evious record holder—Ralston 
ned members that expenses might rise 
ther $150,000,000 to $200,000,000 
\s he spoke, seasoned political observ- 
realized that Canada will make a 
ijor effort to produce armaments, inde- 
endent of English orders. Expenditures 
the whole four years from 1914 to 
IS did little more than equal this 1940 
lvet. In that war, England spent most 
the money for war materials. Now, 
Dominion is mobilizing industry on 


sown, just as it assumed responsibility 

ts share of the Empire plan for train- 
g aviators when shiploads of planes 
‘om Britain were forced to turn back for 
me defense a month ago. Over half of 
i¢ budget will go for war materials. 


Dollar Tax Bill 


New budget, more than twice as large as last 
in income taxes and a 10% 
from non-Empire countries. 


States for machine equipment, though 
if Germany is successful in winding up 
the war by the end of August, as Berlin 
now promises, they may be able to shift 
these orders to the Germans. 

In view of all 
Tokyo is watching international develop 
ments nervously. Definite efforts 
been made in the last few months to im 


these dev elopment 
have 


prove relations with Moscow. But just 


now there is a struggle between two 


factions—one favoring better relations 
with the United States and the other 


with the powerful new Germany. It is 
no surprise to observers here that each 
new Hitler victory is strengthening the 
hands of the pro-Hitler group who be 
lieve that there is still time for Japan 
to tie its new-order-in-East-Asia program 
into the broader Nazi scheme for a new 
world organization. It is a belief admit 
tedly fostered by fear that Nippon may 
otherwise be finally squeezed out. 


Under the tax measures which Ralston 
and his business men advisers have pro- 
posed, Canada will pay about 58° of the 
cost as it goes. As the Canadian national 
income is expected to reach the $4,500,- 
000,000 mark this vear, up $700,000,000 
from last vear because of war industry, 
Canadians will probably pay 17° of 
their income in taxes. There will be a 
deficit of $550,000,000 to $600,000,000, 
He estimates that %760,000,000 will be 
collected, $110,000,000 of it through new 
tax measures, 


Strive to Save on Exchange 

Some of the new taxes will raise rev- 
enue for war purposes, some of them are 
designed to conserve exchange for the 
same There are two exchange 
conservation 
impost on all goods imported from non 


purpose. 
measures: a general 
Empire countries, which will mainly af- 
fect imports from the United States, and 
Rey 


enue taxes consist of increased levies on 


heavy excise taxes on automobiles 


eXcess profits and on personal incomes, 
special defense income taxes, and sump 
tuary taxes on certain luxury commodi 
ties 

A married man, with no dependents 
other than his wife, and earning $3,000 a 
vear will pay $195, as against 836 last 
year. In the higher brackets, a man of 
the same status earning $20,000 a year 
will pay 86,530 as against $3,112.20 last 
year. Regular income tax exemptions are 
to be lowered frem $2,000 for married 
people to $1,500 and from $1,000 to $750 
for single persons. 


Business 


ENGINEERING 
EXECUTIVE 
WANTED 


Owners of AA-Al corpo- 
ration in east, desiring 
early retirement, lookin 
for top-notch mechanica 
engineer who has dem- 
onstrated extraordinary 
ability as an executive 
and engineer. 


Must be between 35 
and 45 years old, ¢radu- 
ate good engineering 
school, now in responsi- 
ble engineering or ad- 
ministrative position, 
preferably in heavy 
equipment industry, and 
earning not less than 


$10,000 annually. 


Company established 30 
years. Truly unusual op- 
portunity for right man. 
Give age, education, pres- 
ent earnings, and experi- 
ence in first letter. All 
correspondence treated in 
absolute confidence. 


P-289, Business Week 
330 West 42nd St.. New York City 
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Smith s opinion may be 
vital, and still he 's one | 
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Briefed from the Cables 


Lonpon (Cable)—The French col- 
lapse will probably result in resumed 
British coal shipments to Canada and 
South America, After the Germans 
had seized the Low Countries and the 
chief French coalfields in the north, 
London promised France 20,000,000 
tons of coal per year to meet indus- 
trial requirements. With special pro- 
visions for the miners in South Wales 
and elsewhere to work Sundays, con- 
siderable stocks have accumulated 
which are available now for export. 
Canada, Brazil, Uruguay, and 
Argentina were big pre-war users of 
British coal and have had to look 
elsewhere for supplies in the last nine 
months. Unprecedented rail shipments 
of bituminous from the United States 
to Canada last fall caused troublesome 
tie-ups in Montreal and Toronto yards. 
Most Canadian coal had come up the 
St. Lawrence from England to more 
adequate unloading depots. 


(Cable)—The gold standard 
and the billions hoarded at Fort Knox, 
Ky., will have only historical interest 
to Germany in the future, according 
to the Deutsche Berqwerkszeitung, an 
industrial paper which comments on 
the gold standard this week as fol- 
lows: “Its renaissance as a standard 
for currency is impossible, because, 
first, the nations will no longer permit 
their economic life to be dictated and 
guided by a super-national factor, and 
second, because all the necessary pre- 
requisites for the material functioning 
of the gold standard have now ceas.d 
to exist—that is to say, because it 
has become impossible to bring to- 
gether a concert of nations willing to 
observe the rules of the game.” 

[But at the same time a contradic- 
tory opinion was issued in New York 
by Dr. Albert Degner, secretary of 
the Board of Trade for German- 
American Commerce, Inc. He said: 
“Just what method of trade will be 
worked out cannot be forecast at this 
time, but it is significant that there 
is considerable sentiment in Germany 
for reestablishment of international 
commerce on a system that includes 
the use of gold as a medium of ex- 
change. Those who consider that gold 
will no longer be used for foreign 
commerce have formed their opinions 


too hastily, I believe.” 


Moscow (Cable)—As a new eco- 
nomic order begins to unfold in 
Europe, trade commissions from Swe- 
den, Denmark, and Finland are busy 
in Moscow. Extensive Danish and 
Swedish barter agreements are be- 
lieved to be in progress, while Fin- 


land’s economy is being i INCorpor sted 
into the Soviet set-up. Also in 
cow, but temporarily inactive. 
Japanese delegation. Observers 
lieve the Tokyo. talks will 
resumed, with a rapprochement 4» 
settlement of the Far Eastern yy). 
ries distinct possibilities. 


Orrawa—The conscription bil! yoy 
being rushed through Parliamen} 
concession to public demand in Eno. 
lish-speaking sections of Canad» fo; 
drastic war efforts. It is accepted a. 
preliminary step toward compulsory 
mobilization. Limited as yet to a 
draft of man power for home defense 
its scope will be increased if, as ex. 
pected, the war situation becomes sti]] 
more serious and the Canadian goy- 
ernment is broadened along non-parti- 
san lines. However, provisions in the 
bill empowering the government arhj 
trarily to enlist material resources as 
well as man power for the prose: 
tion of the war have implications for 
total mobilization which will not be 
fully understood until enforced. 


Buenos Arres—Unless some plan can 
be worked out with the Inter-Ameri- 
can Bank (page 15) or with the 
United States government, Argentina 
may have to limit or entirely prohibit 
remittances of dividends and capital 
abroad in order to conserve dollar ex- 
change. Increased dependence upon 
American sources for industrial essen- 
tials formerly imported from abroad, 
such as tin plate, has swallowed 
the dollar supply Buenos Aires has 
had on hand. 


Moscow (Cable)—Russian industrial 
trusts are making a drive to increase 
plant efficiency by weeding out un- 
necessary labor. According to Indus- 
tria, the heavy industry paper, the 
tube steel trust has laid off 2,900 
workers recently by raising individual 
productwity. Those workers, how- 
ever, are finding new jobs without 
difficulty. Some Soviet mills spend 90 
man-hours producing a ton of tubing 
while the best American plants need 
only 41 man-hours. 


Orrawa—Following the new Ameri- 
can ruling that Canadian tourists in 
the States must have visas, American 
consulates in Canada have been 
jammed with Dominion citizens seek- 
ing passports. The official document 
costs $1. Four new consular offices 
will be opened in Canada, solely to 
stamp visas. There is no present pros- 
pect that Americans in Canada wil! 
be required to carry passports. 
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THE TRADING POST 


hat?——-No Savings? 
lrives the butcher's delivery car. At 
that’s his principal job. Besides that 
joes a few other things—janitors for 
ypartment house and does odd jobs for 
neighbors. 
For Joe is the proud father of six— 
virls and vet a 
rling. And he 
m all in the things they really need. 
isn’t in the overprivileged two-thirds. 
Once in a while The Lady of the House 
ts Joe to do some little job around the 
we. He seemed very happy to get some 
ed clothes and other such items as 
yoraria. But that bothered The Lady 
end. She offered him a cash emolu- 
ent but he would have none of it. So 
ally she resorted to subterfuge. One 
ww, When she up a bundle of 
thes for Joe, she pinned a $5 bill to 


a new boy, not 


must hustle to keep 


made 


e of the garments. 

Joe and Mrs. Joe really were quite 
eased. But I'm afraid they're anti-social 
rt of people. For what do you think 
ey did with the five bucks? 

You'd never guess. They started a 
ink account for the bambino. And they 
emed quite proud of that. 

When The Lady heard about it she 
alized that someone ought to set Joe 
ght. And as she was the innocent cause 
his lapse, she figured she was elected. 

‘Look here, Joe, don’t you know that a 

an in your position shouldn't be saving 

oney like that?” 

“Not save money?” parroted Joe, ob- 

ously bewildered and sparring for time, 

Whaddyve mean, not save money?” 

“Well,” explained The Lady, none too 
ire of herself, “don’t vou know that the 
mart men down in Washington say that 
©” many people are saving money?” 

Joe wrinkled his nose—then smoothed 

out again. It sounded like the place to 
ugh and Joe always is accommodating; 
et The Lady didn’t seem to be joking. 

“Yes,” pursued The Lady, “that’s why 
ve have a depression. That's why so 
wny men can't get jobs. See?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” ventured Joe, always 
the gentleman. “You mean if nobody save 
noney, everybody have a job?” 

“Well,” faltered The Lady, “something 
ke that—more or less.” 

But now Joe took charge. “How about 
You don’t money, 
wither?” 

“But that’s different, Joe. You see I'm 
one of the overprivileged, so I should 
save. [ used to put it in the bank, and 
when business men like your boss wanted 


save some 


to borrow some money to get a new truck 
or something, they'd get it from the 
bank. See? But the idea is that 
everything I can save I should pay to the 
government in taxes, and—” 


now 


“Say.” interrupted Joe, narrowing his 


borrow 


eves, “maybe IT wanta 
some day to get a truck and go into the 
hauling business. Where'll I get it if you 
don’t put it in the bank any more?” 
“Oh, the new idea is you'd get it from 


the government, Joe.” 


Now Joe's eves pulled an Eddie 
Cantor. “From the gov'ment! You mean | 
hafta go see the district leader to get 


that money? Jeez—excuse me, ma’am; | 
mean I never get that money! You see, 
that leader, he’s a Democrat and I'm 
Republican. What chance I got? Banker 
hard enough to get money from, I think, 
but if he figger 1 make money, 
maybe he let me have it. But politician- 
that’s very bad! Unless maybe I change 
my vote, eh? Maybe I do that.” 


some 


Joe chewed over the bad news for a 
minute, then burst forth: “And you say 
it’s no good for me to save money neither, 
So just no way for me to get that money 
except the gov’ment. Sa-a-ay,” re- 
sumed, “why you say it’s bad for man 
like me to save money? Suppose the baby 
gets sick or I lose my job? What'll I do 
when I too old to work and don’t 
have some money saved up? How—?” 

“Listen, Joe.” said The Lady, glad to 
get the ball in her hands again, “the rea- 
son you should spend all your money is 


get 


because when you spend it you make a 
job for some other fellow, see?” 

“Yes, but 

“Never mind, Joe, wait a minute. You 
don't have to worry about spending all 
you get and not having anything in the 
bank, because 

“Now,” interrupted Joe, with a sort of 
disgusted look, talk like the guy 
that tried to sell me some oil stock.” 

“Let me finish, Joe. You don’t have to 
because your unemployment al- 


“you 


worry 
lowance and social security pension and 
all those things will take care of you. 
You see, the government 
Joe groaned. “Always the gov’ment 

the gov'ment! Always see the district 
leader for everything! No good! Always 
my father and my grandfather they save 
some money, see? Me too. No matter how 
little pay, always save something—some- 
times not much, see? Now my baby be- 
gin save something too. I don’t like to 
time I need 


district leader 


no ma‘am. Joe rather take care 


see every 
money 
of himself, see? So 1 guess I go right on 
saving all I can.” 

The Lady felt she had failed miserably. 

“Well, Joe, that’s O.K. with me, but 
the smart men in Washington 

“Lady, you know what I think about 
those smart men in Washington?” 

“What, Joe?” 

“They very smart about other people's 


W.T.C. 


money!” 


SAY IT TO THE 


Ediphone 


EDISON OIrcEwRITER 
Thos. A. Edison, Inc., West Orange, New Jersey 
We faror adequate preparedness 
for National Defense 


“GROUP INSURANCE 
STRENGTHENS THE BOND 
BETWEEN MY EMPLOYEES 
AND MY COMPANY.” 


Salaried experts of the tna Group 
Division will gladly ex- 

plain our complete 

Group coverage for em- 
ployees—Life—Pension 
—Sickness— Accident 

— Hospitalization. 


ZETNA LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford Conn. 
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a KECESSING in haste to make way for this 
week’s Republican convention, Congress passed a new 
tax bill designed to contribute nearly a billion dollars 
to the rapidly rising cost of national defense. Unlike 
tax legislation of recent years, this measure went 
through both houses as if on wings. There was no un- 
distributed earnings tax with a social-reform flavor 
to send Congressmen into a fever of debate. This bill 
met with almost universal approval—possibly for the 
reason that it was intended for the single purpose of 
raising revenues. 

Congress chose the easy way out. The brunt of the 
new burden falls on income. Corporation taxes get an 
automatic boost of 1% all along the line: from 1214% 
to 131.°% on net income above $5,000; from 14% to 
15°% on net income between $5,000 and $20,000; 
from 16% to 17° on net income between $20,000 and 
$25,000; from 18% to 19% on net incomes above 
$25,000. This is expected to lead about $70,000,000 
into the Treasury. In addition, there is a 10% super- 
tax—after the income tax is determined, the corpora- 
tion adds 10°% to its tax—which is expected to raise 
another $135,000,000. 

As against the $205,000,000 boost in the corporate 
burden, an additional load of $375,000,000 is placed 
on individual tax-payers. To get this sum, Congress 
brought 2,000,000 more prospects into the tax fold 
by lowering the exemption from $2,500 to $2,000 for 
married persons and from $1,000 to $800 for single 
persons; for people in the middle-upper brackets, 
there are now surtax rates starting at $6,000 a year 
instead of the former $8,000; and up to $100,000 in- 
come, the surtax rates rise somewhat more steeply 
than formerly. From these changes Congress hopes 
to realize $252,000,000; and the 10% supertax, also 
imposed on individual incomes, is calculated to bring 
in another $123,000,000. 


Tw income tax increases are of two types: the 
supertax of 10°% is temporary and is scheduled to run 
for the next five years; the new corporate and indi- 
vidual levies, however, have no set time limit. And 
Congress has succeeded in spreading taxation among 
a large lower-income group—something that would 
have been difficult had there been no “emergency.” 

Though income taxes bear three-fifths of the in- 
creased load, some old government standbys come in 
for an important share of revenue-producing: 

1. An advance in the rate on gasoline from 1¢ to 
114¢ a gallon and on lubricating oils from 4¢ to 444¢ 
a gallon is expected to yield $112,000,000. 

2. A 75¢ increase in the floor tax on distilled spirits 


The Tax Bill Nobody Noticed 


is counted on for $76,000,000 ; fermented malt liv .o,. 
are touched for $46,300,000. 

3. The usual federal rate of 10% is now to 
to theater, cabaret, and concert admissions as |, 
21¢; formerly the tax began at 41¢. This is estin ited 
to yield some $60,000,000. 

4+. The cigarette levy goes up a pack: 
$34,000,000. 

Nor are these all. There are supertaxes on jy\\er 
itances, gifts, and capital-stock and excess-protit, 
taxes, and there are boosts in various manufacturers’ 
excise levies. But by and large, Congress stuck to ¢\) 
“old reliables” in a stopgap measure. 


the House and Senate conference commit 
tee dropped La Follette’s proposed 20% tax on protits 
in excess of 8% on invested capital and 40° on 
profits in excess of 20% on invested capital. Uti 
mately, Congress probably will decide on some way to 
recapture “defense profits”, probably along British 
or Canadian lines—with preceding years serving as a 
measure of profit performance. La Follette’s scheme, 
based as it was on “invested capital” would cause al! 
sorts of legalistic and accounting technicalities. Who 
can say what is “invested capital”? Canada ran into 
this; and its new war levy eliminates the option of 
computing corporate taxes on “invested capital.” 

Before Congress embarks on a tax-the-profits pro- 
gram, it would be in order to lay out a definite 
philosophy. Since a larger and larger share of tl. 
national income seems destined for armaments (BIW 
Jun22?’40,p37), it is especially important that the 
burdens be distributed equitably; haphazard taxa 
tion, by putting an overload on industry, conceivably 
could slow up the production line when speed is most 
urgent. , 

So it is well that Congress temporized. After the 
election, with “politics” out of the way, it will be tim: 
to dig into the problem of who should pay and how. 
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too big for 


...not for the 124,114 tons of salt that Chesapeake and Ohio 


on-time freights handled last year! 


— When you sprinkle a little on 
your breakfast eggs tomorrow 
\ SS morning, just think for a moment 
how much 124,114 fons of salt is! 
Yet that is just one of the countless necessities 
of life and business transported every day by 
powerful Chesapeake and Ohio freight trains 
moving smoothly and swiftly over one of the 
world's finest roadbeds. 
No matter what kind of merchandise you ship 
. no matter what kind of special handling it 
requires ... you can count on fast, dependable, 
cooperative service from Chesapeake and Ohio. 


Route your next shipment Chesapeake and Ohio 


and see how efficiently this service snaps into 
action. For specific shipping assistance, call our 
nearest representative, or write Geo. W. Wood, 
General Through Freight Agent, Chesapeake 
and Ohio Lines, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Will The Chessie Corridor Be Industry's 
Next Great Expansion Area ? 
YES, for here in Chesapeake and Ohio land, is a section 
so abundantly rich in the vital needs of industry that 
many a company is planning to join those already there. 
Cheap power, native-born labor, abundant raw materials, 
excellent transportation, year ‘round climatic advantages 
and cooperative legislation are all yours in The Chessie 
Corridor. Write to Industrial Commissioner, Chesapeake 
and Ohio Lines, Huntington, W. Va. for specific, 
confidential information. 
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1940. Already expanded to over a million 
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Prat & 


June 


Capacity coming up 


We are proud that the aircraft industry is leading the 


American citizens today are aroused to the problems of 
national defense. There is a united demand that we de- 
velop a strong and well balanced defense program that 
will be sufficient to preserve our independence and our 
American way of living against any outside influences. 
Whatever the program may be, the aviation industry 
is ready and able to do its part of the job. In the produc- 
tion of aircraft engines, for instance, Pratt & Whitney 
Aircraft has tripled its capacity in little over a year! 

A further increase of 50% is under way, which will 
result in a total capacity nine times greater than 1938 
shipments. Other divisions of United Aircraft Corporation, 
and other units in the aviation industry, have likewise 


increased production. 


“PRATT & WHITNEY ENGINES —_ 


Whitney Aircraft is read) and 


 VOUGHT-SIKORSKY AIRPLANES 


f of floor space—with 50% 


INCVEASING 


eet Ome acres more 


able meet engine requirements. 


way in gearing up for the job. And we make this prophecy : 
when the national defense program is decided upon, this 
industry will supply our military forces with the finest 
airplanes, engines and propellers in the world, designed 
and built by men who have devoted years to learning 
how. Furthermore, it will supply them in whatever quan- 


tities needed and whenever they are needed. 


ORATION 
East Hartford,CGonnecticut 


HAMILTON STANDARD PROPELLERS 
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om Ingh up a rugged California mountain comes the 
stream of limestone rock you see here cascading from the 
end of a Goodyear conveyor belt — one of the most remark- 
able belt hauls in the world. Built to transport | millions of 
tons of rock to be used in’ manufacturing cement for the 
gigantic Shasta Flood Control Dam, the conveyor winds up 
and down the sides of the mountain, swooping up-hill and 
down-dale like a great roller coaster. Under impetus of 
>00-ton-per-hour down- 
hill load the belts drive 
generators that supply 


THE GREATEST NAME 


much of the electnaty used for excar dling and primary 


crushing of the rock. Completels equipped nith belts 
specified by the G.T.M. — Goodyear Technical Man 

this System proves the economy of conveyor haulage over 
terrain where other transport methods cost prohiburvely. If 
you have bulk tonnage to transport, either a fe Ww fe eltora 
score of miles, it will pay you to consult the G.T.M. Wonite 
Good year, Akron, Ohio, or Los Angeles, California — 
prone the nearest Good- 
year Mec hanical Kub- 
ber Goods Distributor. 
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IT... years ago when you scrambled 
up onto old dirty trunks and lifted off the 
dust-laden lids of curious old boxes... 
remember? And remember your hands, 
and that clean new white suit... and what 
your good mother had to say about the 
dust and dirt that lays like a blanket where 
little boys are not supposed to go? 

Well, little boys are not supposed to go 
inside the Motor Control in your factory 
today. In fact, your Motor Control should 
be so good that even those big boys who 
work with screwdrivers and pliers are sup- 
posed to pass that Motor Control by for 
months at a time without ever putting a 


You learned this 


exploring the attic 


Remember? 


Control investment with good common sense? 
CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., Pioneer Electr 
cal Manufacturers, |275 St. Paul Avenue, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


finger inside it. And just as your mother said, 
there you will find a blanket of dust... dust and 
dirt in a layer on every horizontal surface. 


Now that is very bad if the contacts in your 
Motor Control are horizontal, for everyone knows 
dirty contacts mean trouble. Cutler-Hammer en- 
gineers solved that problem a long time ago by 
designing their contacts to stand vertical 
so they can't collect dirt, so they must 
stay clean to work better and last longer. 
Cutler-Hammer is the one Motor Control 
that uses vertical contacts exclusively. 

Don't you think you too should specify 
Cutler-Hammer and protect your Motor 
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T ALL BEGAN 166 years ago in Philadelphia. 
That’s when America’s first big convention 


the First Continental Congress —was held. 


nse? & Ever since, Americans of every kind have been 
cfri- getting together in their own open assemblies, 
we, making speeches and batting arguments back 
sin and forth across the convention floor. Butchers, 


bakers, candlestick-makers: doctors, lawyers, 
merchants and chiefs of police; bowlers, beauti- 
ciansand brotherlodgemembers—approximately 
20,000 such groups get together every year. 

A few days ago in Philadelphia we had one of 
the most exciting and basically American con- 
ventions of them all—for the nomination of a 


Presidential candidate. 


% THE SATURDAY EVENING 


| 
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We Americans like conventions because they 
are part of our tradition of free assembly, free 
speech and the democratic way of doing things. 
They are as American as the Liberty Bell or the 
old swimming hole or The Saturday Evening 
Post. 

Yes, the Post is one of those truly American 
things. Founded by a great patriot, devoted to 
portraying American life in all its infinite variety, 
the Post has grown with the country. It became 
great because America became great. And it is 
a weekly habit in the lives of more than three 
million families because in its pages they parti- 
cipate in the ideals, the struggles, the joys and 


the triumphs of a great nation. 


Omeriea between two covers 
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America’s vast defense program has reemphasized the 


urgent need for national unity based on a better under- 


standing of our economic system. Manufacturers, rec- 
ognizing the increased importance of August Factory, 
“What Industry Can Do For America”, have ordered 
more extra copies and reserved more advertising space 
during the past week than in any previous week. Write 
today for information on extra copy prices and adver: 


tising opportunities. 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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MORNING 
Springfield, Ohio 


TELETALK VALUE 


AND ADDS TEN UNITS TO ORIGINAL INSTALLATION 
Thirteen Webster El 


stal led in the plant of | vld 


Daily New 


sand Sun speed 


thons between departments, and mat 
| rially in conserving the tim cutive 
i; and emplovees 

Originally. three Teleta 

connecting city desk. composi 

managing editor. ‘| 

value at edition times Eno cond 
{ counts that decision was m t 

the svstem so that 
ments Vere miter corre 

212 Te tains vel ta dow 
the Ollice Of the General Manas 
aging editor and the re 
PBX. Ten other stat ' tipped 

APPROVED sith Model 110 Teletalk. \ 
dential matters ere disk 
attachments were include« 
| 
erved. Teletalk permits ins ectca 
and replies 1 the time t 
receiver 

rhe opportunity to conduct nfere 
calls without executives leaving t des 
s of particular valu 

The all-cal leature \ ‘ 
people in other departments to listen | 
on conversations is particularly desirabl 

Unquestionably. there is a direct saving 


of money in the News and Sun application 


Above Mr. Bert A. Teeters, Man of the Teletalk system of amplified inter 

communication, not counting the conver 
ience that ts allorded 

Right —Mr. Lloyd Kennedy, Com- 


posing Room Foreman, finds Tele- 
talk is indispensable at “edition 
time.” 


Paging, 
Signaling and Sound Distribution in one compact system. 


Teletalk permits the combination o! 


Intercommunication 


Licensed by Electrical Research Products, Inc.. under U.S. Patents of American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company and Western Electric Company, Incorporated mM 


WEBSTER ELECTRIC COMPANY, Racine, Wis., U.S. A. Established 1909. rt 
Dept.: 100 Varick St., New York City. Cable Address: “ARLAB", New York City 


Webster Electric 


“Where Quality is a Responsibility and Fair Dealing an Obligation” 


MANUFACTURERS OF TELETALK INTERCOMMUNICATION AND PAGING SYSTEMS « POWER AMPLIFIERS AND SOUND DISTRI- 


BUTION EQUIPMENT * RADIO PHONOGRAPH PICKUPS »* IGNITION TRANSFORMERS AND FUEL UNITS FOR OIL BURNERS 


| Sue $ . Inc 
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“We offer all our resources... the 
skill of our engineers, and every- 
thing we know about precision 


control after nine decades of ser- 


vice to Industry—to help you 


speed up the production of goods 
essential for complete prepared- 
ness, both to assure national secu- 
rity and to maintain our American 


way of life. 


“Speed up! Speed up!, is today’s plea to 
Industry. 
“Speed up, so that this country can pro- 


LEWIs B. SWIFT —President of Taylor Instrument duce now all that we need now, makiny 


Companies, Rochester, N. Y., Toronto, Canada, and 
London, England — producers of thousands of different 
scientific instruments, Engineer head of an organiza- 
tion which designs, makes and installs control sys- hope = 


tems for every major industry in the United States. — 
Speed up the steady, smooth operation 


America’s preparedness a fact, not just « 


of every plant and factory from coast to 
coast — 


“Speed up, and still produce better thing 


CHEMICAL —From carefully 
controlled chemical processes 
come better cellulose products. 
Favlor Instruments help auto- 
matically to provide this careful, 
constant, precision control of 
processes which must be exact. 


PETROLEUM—Delicate process- 
ing operations in the oil indus- 
try are so exactly controlled by 
Taylor precision instruments 
that the resulting product as- 
sures maximum top-grade per- 
formance under all conditions. 
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WHY TWO ‘part-time’ office machines 
when THIS ONE fu//-timer’ will do? 


Many a businessman, faced with rising costs and slimmer profits, casts 
a hostile eye on his calculating machine that sees action an hour or two 
a day ... on his listing-adding machine that serves him “part-time” as 
well. Does he need the advantages of both machines? Yes... Does their 
use justify their cost? No... But now comes Remington Rand's new 
Printing Calculator. It combines, in one compact mechanism, the best 
features of adding machine and calculating machine — at little more than 
adding machine cost. 

The minute you make the Printing Calculator standard equipment on 
all your office figuring, you promptly score on several important counts. 
You replace two machines with one. You eliminate costly investment 
in machines that lie idle some of each day. You put your figure-work on 
the same production basis that makes your business profitable. 

The Printing Calculator adds and subtracts. It multiplies. It divides 
automatically. No matter what problem you give it, the Printing Cal- 
culator always tells the truth, printing in permanent form every factor 
of every calculation. Gone is the need to verify the work. Gone is all 
chance for error in copying results from dials. The Printing Calculator 
has no dials. It has no movable carriage. It makes correct decimal 
selection practically automatic. It requires no specially trained oper- 
ators. Its compact 10-key keyboard can be instantly mastered by any- 
one. Plugged into any electrical outlet, it is ready to go to work on payroll 
and order extending, interest computing, expense prorating, inventory, 
costing . . . and all other figure-work. The limit of its profitable uses 
has yet to be reached. 


Every profit-minded executive should know how the Printing Calcu- 
lator operates——bow successfully it can be applied to all office figuring. 
By all means, see it demonstrated today at your nearest Remington 
Rand office. If this is not convenient, simply address a request, on your 
business letterhead, for the illustrated Printing Calculator brochure, 
to Dept. 16, Remington Rand Inc., Buffalo, New York. In 


Canada, write to Remington Rand Limited, Toronto. 


The Remington Rand 


Printing Calculator 
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Of course she does! And her uninhibited 
judgment is confirmed by millions who 
use *Beetle plastics in countless forms. 

As this little girl grows up, Beetle will 
add brightness and color each step of the 
way—from teething rings to buttons, from 
nursery dishes to radio cabinets. A big 
girl, she will find her cosmetics in Beetle 
jars on the Beetle top of her dressing 
table, lighted by Beetle reflectors. 

When, in a car with Beetle dash, knobs 
and handles, she moves as a bride to her 
own home, the door plates, the Venetian 
blinds, the electric switches, sockets and 
knife and fork handles, the 
measuring cups and bowls, the door of 


plugs, the 


the refrigerator—hundreds of objects will 
be Beetle. 


CHEMISTS 


use Beetle, too. 


Indeed, these are all about her today. 
Tomorrow's uses will seem just as sur- 
prising as today’s, brought about through 
Beetle’s introduction of color into plastics. 

With heat and pressure, Beetle pro- 


duces a radio cabinet in four 


Cyanamid’s highly integrated organiza- 
tion. These technicians will continue their 
untiring efforts to further the usefulness 
of the great chemical industry, of which 


*Trade-M 


plastics is but one part. 


minutes—strong, durable, light in 
weight and lustrous. Throw in a 
powder, take out a cabinet! That's 
Magic! With millions of pounds 
of powder already in annual use, 
no one can bound the future of 
Beetle. 

The development of Beetle, and 
of many other equally fascinat- 
ing chemical products, was made 
possible by the small army of sci- 


American 
Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK, WN. ¥. 


entists and research people in 
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